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The  Commencement  Story 


Alumnae  Day,  Saturday,  June  2 

A  S  a  sort  of  preamble,  one  may  ap- 
/\  propriately  remark  that  any 
^  M.  Alumnae  Day,  following  immedi- 
ately that  of  the  Homecoming  and  Dedi- 
cation year,  would  have  to  seem  quiet 
in  comparison.  Since  every  class  in  the 
history  of  the  college  had  a  reunion  last 
year,  the  reunions  which  in  the  regular 
schedule  would  have  come  this  year  were 
omitted,  except  the  '27 's — the  first-year- 
outers,  who  managed  to  splash  a  good 
deal  of  red  all  around  on  the  campus ! 
(And  wherever  you  saw  one  of  them — 
you  saw  red,  too !)  But  for  all  this,  our 
assembly  attendance  was  larger  than 
those  of  pre-homecoming  years,  and  the 
attendance  at  the  luncheons  exceeded  by 
many  that  of  the  assembly. 

Quite  promptly  at  the  hour  set  on 
Saturday  morning,  June  2,  Mrs.  Annie 
Beam  Funderburk,  alumnae  president, 
took  her  place  by  the  speaker's  desk  in 
the  auditorium  of  Students'  building, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  said, 
"we  will  now  stand  and  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  senior  class." 

Immediately,  Daisy  Tucker,  '28,  at 
the  piano,  took  up  the  president's  words 
with  the  opening  chords  of  a  march,  and 
at  the  signal,  the  senior  class  began  to 
move  from  the  halls  below,  up  the  stairs, 
and  into  the  auditorium.  Their  old 
places — the  middle  blocks  of  seats — had 
been  tabbed  with  lavender  ribbons  in 
token  of  senior  reservation.  The  long 
line,  capped  and  gowned  for  the  first 
time,  marched  in,  two  abreast.  Helen 
Tighe,  president  of  the  class,  came  first, 
carrying  the  class  banner  and  accom- 
panied by  President  Julius  I  Foust. 
They  were  followed  by  Ernestine 
Welton,  incoming  class  president,  carry- 
ing the  magnificent  college  flag,  and  ac- 
companied by  Fleida  Johnson,  '09.  mem- 
ber of  the  alumnae  board.  Miss  Johnson 
presented  the  class,   one  hundred   per- 


cent, for  membership  in  the  association. 
Mrs.  Funderburk  put  the  vote,  which 
was  an  enthusiastic  affirmative.  Helen 
Tighe  stepped  to  the  platform,  and  in 
a  pleasing  little  speech  said  that  the 
members  of  her  class  were  happy  to 
realize  that  in  the  hour  of  separation 
from  their  college,  there  was  still  a  tie 
that  binds  through  the  alumnae  associ- 
ation ;  they  wanted  earnestly  to  take 
their  places  in  it  and  to  do  their  part 
towards  helping  to  build  a  still  greater 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
Then  she  led  us  in  singing  the  college 
song.  And  Alumnae  Day  was  really 
well  begun. 

The  presiding  officer  next  called  for 
committee  reports,  but  requested  that 
there  be  no  discussion  until  all  the  re- 
ports had  been  made,  in  order  that  we 
might  then  have  an  open  forum  on  them 
all. 

The  report  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee was  made  by  Rena  Cole,  '24.  who 
stated  that  the  committee  had  examined 
the  books  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and 
found  them  correct. 

The  report  of  the  Student-Alumnae 
Building  Fund  was  made  by  Laura  W. 
Cone,  '10,  chairman.  The  fund,  she 
stated,  was  drawing  interest  in  the  sav- 
ings bank,  and  we  wished  to  be  very 
sure  before  we  took  any  further  steps  in 
the  matter  of  the  building. 

President  Foust  Speaks 

Mrs.  Funderburk  next  presented 
President  Foust.  The  alumnae  always 
listen  with  keenest  interest  to  the  words 
of  their  president.  This  year  after  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  senior  class  just  gradu- 
ating, he  said  that  his  special  theme  and 
message  concerned  the  freshman  class. 
He  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  new 
emphasis  that  is  being  placed  in  the 
academic  world  at  large  upon  the  fresh- 
men, and  the  eit'ort  that  is  being  made 
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better  to  adapt  them  to  the  college  situ- 
ation. He  reconiited  a  number  of  things 
which  our  college  has  done  in  an  en- 
deavor to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  freshmen.  He  was  not  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that  the  minimum  re- 
quirement regulation,  for  instance,  was 
working  out  satisfactorily.  But  this  fall 
the  college  would  take  another  step  in 
its  decision  to  have  Freshman  Week. 
The  gist  of  the  plan  is  this :  the  freshmen 
will  be  asked  to  arrive  a  week  earlier 
than  the  other  students.  The  faculty 
will  come  with  them.  During  that  week 
the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  new 
students  will  mingle  together,  will  en- 
deavor to  become  really  acquainted  with 
one  another.  A  program  of  events  will 
be  planned  for  every  day,  designed  to 
help  the  students  make  in  the  beginning 
the  sanest,  happiest,  and  wisest  adjust- 
ments to  their  new  life  and  environment. 
Although  details  of  the  plan  had  not 
been  worked  out.  President  Foust  said 
he  was  very  hopeful  that  Freshman 
Week  would  have  decidedly  worth  while 
results.  He  said,  moreover,  that  he 
would  like  for  the  alumnae  to  have  a 
part  in  Freshman  Week,  to  meet  with 
the  freshmen  for  an  afternoon,  say,  and 
plan  a  program  for  that  time.  He 
further  asked  that  the  alumnae  discuss 
the  matter  in  the  open  forum  and  make 
whatever  suggestions  that  occurred  to 
them. 

In  concluding,  President  Foust  gave 
expression  to  his  conviction  that  the 
alumnae  should  turn  to  their  college 
more  and  more  for  help ;  that  there 
should  be  a  continuing  relationship  be- 
tween the  college  and  its  alumnae,  look- 
ing toward  mutual  helpfulness. 

Senior  Talk 

Next  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
chairman  presented  the  Senior  Talk, 
made  this  year  by  Mary  Lou  Fuller,  of 
Kittrell.  Her  subject  was  "Student 
Viewpoints."  Expressions  of  Avarmest 
appreciation  followed  the  talk.  It  is 
published  in  full  in  pages  following. 


At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Funderburk 
read  telegrams  of  greeting  and  good 
wishes  from  Em  Austin  and  Daisy 
Stephens — they  were  received  Avith  ap- 
plause. 

What  Can  the  College  do  for  the 
Alumnae? 

The  alumnae  secretary  was  next  pre- 
sented. She  passed  on  to  the  assembly 
the  question  Avhich  President  Foust  had 
raised  in  his  address,  prefacing  it,  hoAv- 
CA^er,  with  a  brief  survey  of  certain 
fundamental  things  alumnae  can  do  for 
the  college,  mentioning  in  particular, 
the  financial  relationship,  efforts  to  in- 
fluence the  strong  type  of  students  to 
apply  for  admission,  and  the  obligation 
and  necessity  of  keeping  intelligently  in- 
formed about  their  college.  She  said 
that  conceiA'ably  Ave  might  ask  the  col- 
lege to  do  what  it  reasonably  could  not 
do ;  in  that  case,  Ave  w^ould  only  expect 
to  be  told  so.  She  contrasted  the  old 
and  the  new  idea  of  the  relationship 
between  colleges  and  their  alumni  and 
alumnae,  stressing  the  fact  that  the  new 
idea  calls  for  an  acceptance  of  mutual 
responsibility  for  the  groAvth  and  de- 
A^elopment,  one  for  the  other. 

Report  on  Names  for  NeAv  Buildings 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk,  Mrs. 
Funderburk  called  for  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  recommend  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  college 
names  for  the  new  buildings.  This  re- 
port Avas  made  by  Jane  Summerell,  '10, 
chairman,  Avho  said  among  other  things 
that  the  committee  had  kept  in  mind  the 
general  policy  of  the  board  of  directors 
to  giA'e  no  building  the  name  of  a  living 
person : 

For  the  new  aditorium  we  propose  the 
name  Aycock  Auditorium.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  remind  ourselves  that  Governor  Ay- 
cock  was  the  great  apostle  of  public  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  that  he  shared  with 
our  first  president,  Dr.  Melver,  the  place  that 
this  college  might  have  in  contributing  to 
this  ideal,  ■  and  that  he  was  the  constant 
friend  in  her  times  of  prosperity  and  not- 
ably in  one  of  her  great  crises,  the  fire. 
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Governor  Aycoek  was  pre-eminently  a 
great  public  speaker,  an  orator  who  could  and 
did  move  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  to 
high  endeavors.  It  seems  fitting,  therefore, 
that  the  auditorium  of  our  college  should 
bear  the  name  of  Aycoek. 

For  the  physical  education  building  we 
propose  the  name  Eosenthal  Building.  For 
a  number  of  years  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  a 
member  of  our  board  of  directors  and  he 
gave  unstintedly  of  his  time  and  interest. 
He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  various 
enterprises;  in  many  cases,  by  his  own  ex- 
pressed desire,  his  contributions  were  never 
made  known.  We  are  honoring  a  business 
man  of  integrity,  a  voluntary  public  servant, 
and  a  true  friend  of  our  college  in  naming 
this  building  for  Mr.  Joe  Rosenthal. 

One  of  the  new  dormitories  at  the  end  of 
College  Avenue  we  suggest  shall  bear  the 
name  Guilford  Hall.  It  seems  fitting  that  on 
this  avenue,  the  older  part  of  our  campus,  we 
shall  preserve  a  name  that  is  already  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  so  many  alumnae  and  that  ac- 
knowledges our  indebtedness  to  the  county  in 
which  our  college  is  founded.  In  the  inter- 
est of  progress  and  safety  the  present  Guil- 
ford Hall  must  soon  go,  but  the  name  shall 
remain.  While  the  two  buildings  are  on  the 
campus,  the  newer  one  may  be  called  New 
Guilford  Hall. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  desire  to  name 
the  other  dormitory  under  construction  for  a 
woman  in  our  state,  we  are  proposing  the 
name  of  Mary  Foust  (Armstrong)  Hall.  It 
has  seemed  to  us  that  Mary  Foust,  in  her 
short  life,  typified  the  fine  ideals  that  char- 
acterize the  best  in  North  Carolina  woman- 
hood. Without  ostentation  and  display,  in 
her  own  way  she  made  a  deep  impression  on 
her  generation.  She  blessed  her  father 's 
home  as  a  perfect  daughter,  she  enriched  and 
sweetened  the  lives  of  her  friends;  she  was 
a  student  of  sound  scholarship  and  broad 
sympathies;  she  was  a  teacher  of  understand- 
ing and  charity;  in  due  time  she  entered  upon 
the  high  venture  of  creating  a  home  of  her 
own,  and  this  she  crowned  with  the  gift  of 
motherhood. 

In  obedience  to  a  strong  appeal  from  the 
alumnae  themselves  and  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  ideals  of  womanhood  which  we 
honor  and  would  preserve  in  North  Carolina 
have  been  so  conspicuously  exemplified  in  our 
president's  own  daughter,  the  committee  sug- 
gests the  name  of  Mary  Foust  Armstrong  for 
the  new  dormitory  on  the  east  side  of  the 
avenue. 

There  are  other  buildings  to  be  named — 
East  and  West  Dormitories  and  the  Home 
Economics   Building — but.  the    committee    did 


not    consider    it    wise    to    propose    names    for 
them  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Jane  Scmmebell, 
Gladys  Avery  Tillett, 
Claea  Eyed, 

Committee. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

The  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee was  next  made  by  lone  Grogan, 
chairman,  who  announced  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  ballot  showed  that  these  nom- 
inees had  been  elected :  President.  Emma 
Lewis  Speight,  '00  (Mrs.  Claude  IMor- 
ris),  Salisbury;  vice-president,  "Winifred 
Beckwith,  '17,  Rosemary;  members  of 
the  board:  Mary  Wiley,  '94,  Winston- 
Salem;  Janie  Stacy  (Mrs.  J.  Minor 
Gwynn),  Chapel  Hill;  Marjorie  Craig, 
'19,  Reidsville ;  auditing  committee : 
Fannie  Starr  Mitchell,  '14,  Greensboro ; 
Annie  Simpson  Pierson  Stratford.  '17, 
Greensboro ;  and  Marjorie  Mendenhall, 
'20,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  called  on  for  a 
speech.  She  responded  in  fine  taste  and 
happy  vein,  and  mentioned  among  other 
things  a  need  she  felt  to  be  fundamental 
in  the  alumnae  association — -that  a  much 
larger  number  of  alumnae  should  be 
reading  our  association  publication,  the 
Alumnae  News,  and  that  meant  an  in- 
creased membership.  She  also  spoke  of 
her  interest  in  blotting  out  adult  il- 
literacy in  North  Carolina. 

The  presiding  officer  turned  then  to 
the  Open  Forum. 

]\Iuch  interest  was  expressed  in 
Freshman  Week.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  leave  the  formation  of  the  plans  for 
whatever  part  the  alumnae  would  take, 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president. 

In  discussing  what  the  college  could 
do  for  the  alumnae,  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  Bulus  Bagby  Swift. 
'99,  who  made  a  plea  for  courses  in 
parental  education.  Hattie  Parrott.  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in 
Raleigh,  spoke  of  the  opportunities  for 
college  trained  and  experienced  teachers 
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in  rural  supervision,  and  felt  that  one 
way  in  which  the  college  could  help  the 
alumnae  would  be  to  offer  courses  pro- 
viding for  the  training  of  supervisors. 

The  Dix  plan  of  class  reunions  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  Funderburk,  the 
fundamental  idea  being  that  each  gradu- 
ating class  is  in  college  with  six  other 
classes,  and  that  during  a  period  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  each  class 
would  so  arrange  its  reunions  as  to  come 
back  four  or  five  times  with  groups  of 
those  classes  which  were  contempora- 
neous with  them.  There  was  much 
interest  and  some  discussion  and  the  plan 
is  to  be  thoroughly  gone  into  by  a 
committee. 

During  the  forum,  also,  Ernestine 
Welton,  '28,  new  president  of  the  senior 
class,  made  a  most  important  announce- 
ment, namely,  that  the  members  of  the 
senior  class  at  their  last  class  meeting  the 
night  before  had  pledged  $2,015.00  to 
the  Student-Alumnae  Building  Fund,  to 
be  paid  the  coming  year.  The  announce- 
ment brought  forth  fervent  applause. 

It  was  also  announced  during  the 
morning  that  the  senior  class,  numbering 
two  hundred  sixty-five,  had  joined  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  had  paid  their 
first  year's  membership  fee  at  the  same 
time  that  they  paid  for  their  diploma. 
Without  doubt,  the  '28 's  had  already 
put  their  shoulders  firmly  to  the  wheel, 
to  help  do  whatever  has  to  be  done  in  a 
spirit  expressing  in  no  uncertain  terms 
their  class  motto.  Love,  Honor,  and 
Loyalty. 

Helen  Creasy  Hunter,  chairman  of 
the  class  of  1585,  was  asked  to  make  an 
announcement  about  the  luncheon  for 
that  class.  She  said  she  was  frankly 
running  in  competition  with  the  laven- 
der and  white  luncheon,  but  that  she 
and  her  committee  had  done  their  best 
to  plan  an  occasion  which  we  would  not 
forget!    It  was  a  happy  prophecy. 

We  had  come  now  to  the  luncheon 
hour.  A  motion  to  adjourn  was  in  order. 
It  was  made  and  seconded.  The  as- 
sembly   divided    into    two    groups — all 


members  of  lavender  and  white  classes 
going  to  South  dining  hall,  where  the 
senior  class  was  hostess,  and  all  others — 
the  class  of  1585,  to  Spencer  dining  hall 
for  the  luncheon  there. 

Greeting  the  alumnae  as  they  ar- 
rived at  Students  building  that  morning 
were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mclver  Weather- 
spoon,  Miss  Jamison,  Miriam  McFadyen, 
and  Bettie  Aiken  Land.  Registration 
was  in  the  hands  of  Marjorie  Menden- 
hall  and  Mary  Brannock.  Katherine 
Sherrill  acted  as  alumnae  marshal. 

The  Lavender  and  White  Reunion 
Luncheon 

Once  you  got  inside  the  door  of  South 
dining  hall,  there  was  no  mistaking  it — 
you  were  in  the  right  place  for  the 
lavender  and  white  reunion  luncheon. 
Indeed,  for  one  breath-taking  moment 
you  almost  thought  you  had  stumbled 
into  a  garden  where  all  the  flowers  were 
lavender!  There  were  lavender  decor- 
ations on  the  tables,  bowls  of  lavender 
sweet  peas,  streamers  of  lavender,  laven- 
der around  the  walls,  lavender  dresses 
and  white  dresses;  place  cards  done  in 
lavender  ink;  and  would  you  believe  it, 
the  daintiest  of  lavender  nosegays  for 
favors !  At  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  the 
orchestra  played  while  we  found  our 
places  to  the  further  accompaniment  of 
merry  greetings  and  gay  conversation. 

Helen  Tighe  presided.  With  her  sat 
Mrs.  Funderburk,  the  alumnae  pres- 
ident. President  Foust,  Mrs.  IMorris,  in- 
coming alumnae  president,  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  alumnae 
secretary,  and  Teeny  Welton,  the  incom- 
ing class  president. 

Greetings  to  all  lavender  and  whites 
were  spoken  by  the  presiding  officer,  to 
which  Mrs.  Funderburk  made  the  re- 
sponse in  fitting  words.  Then  came  the 
luncheon.  It  was  delicious — fruit  cock- 
tail, chicken  a  la  king,  French  fried 
potatoes,  buttered  peas,  lettuce  hearts, 
olivenaise,  rolls,  ice  cream,  coffee,  nuts 
■ — prepared  under  Miss  Coolidge's  cap- 
able directions,  and  served  with  ease  and 
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efficiency  by  the  sophomore  little  sisters. 

Four  times  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  a  Western  Union  mes- 
senger (alias  Elizabeth  Moore)  who 
came  once,  then  twice ;  again,  and  then 
again,  paging  in  turn  the  president  of 
the  class  of  1927,  the  president  of  the 
alumnae  association,  the  president  of 
the  senior  class^  and  the  new  president 
of  '28.  One  of  these  "messages"  came 
from  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  re- 
gretting that  on  account  of  his  new  job 
he  could  not  be  with  us;  another  from 
Calvin  Coolidge,  saying  he  just  did  not 
choose  to  come  ;  a  third  from  Mr.  Hoover, 
asking  that  we  remember  his  services  as 
food  administrator  and  vote  for  him  in 
November;  and  the  last  from  the  pic- 
turesque Al,  saying  that  though  he 
could  not  be  with  us  in  person,  he  was 
here  in  spirits ! 

The  fun  and  the  food  "flowed  on," 
interrupted  by  a  toast  to  our  little  sis- 
ters, Virginia  Sloan  speaking,  and  to 
our  big  sisters,  Margaret  McConnell, 
president  of  the  sophomore  class,  speak- 
ing. And  then  an  ominous  thing  hap- 
pened. Doleful,  dirge-like  chords 
sounded  from  the  piano,  and  looking  up, 
we  saw  a  procession  of  black-gowned, 
black-hooded  figures,  marching  in  solemn 
lock  step,  into  the  hall.  Each  carried  in 
her  hand  a  black  judgment  book.  ' '  The 
Funeral  Choir,"  someone  whispered  in 
the  hush.  "The  funeral  pyre,"  some- 
one else  repeated,  in  unconscious  para- 
phrase. With  downcast  expression,  the 
black  goAvned  figures  faced  us,  and  while 
the  piano  beat  out  its  mournful  mono- 
tone, the  choir  chanted  these  solemn 
lines : 

It  now  becomes  our  duty — our  patriotic  duty — 

Our  awe-inspiring  duty  thus  to  move; 

That  we  make  a  solemn  blacklist,  a  very  fatal 

blacklist 
Of  those  whose  acts   and   deeds   we   never   can' 
approve. 

We  'U  put  those  on  the  list 
Who  never  would  be  missed, 
Who  never  would  be  missed. 


We'll  start  right  with  the  pre.sident — that  ter- 
rible Julius  1 — 
He   gets   the  money   from   the   state,   we   know 

not  how  nor  why  I 
He    looks   us   students   in    the    face,    and    says, 

' '  You  needn  't  cry. ' ' 
Commands  the  faculty,  "Stay  put,  don't  think 
that  you'll  get  by!" 

For    many    things    we    don't    approve — 

we  '11  put  Mm  on  the  list. 
He  never  would  be  missed, 
He  never  would  be  missed. 

And  then  there's   Secretary  Coit — whose   smile 

is    soft   and    sweet — o, 
She  writes  us  sna^jpy  letters,  and  tells  us  where 

to  go; 
No   gum,   no   smokes,   no   joy   rides  when   it   is 

dark  and  late, 
But — go  right  straight  down  to  the  church  and 
the  collection  plate. 

For    many    things    we    don 't    approve — 

we  '11  put  her  on  the  list. 
She  never  would  be  missed, 
She  never  would  be  missed. 

And  then  there's   Teeny  Welton — who  ran  the 

student  gov  'nment ; 
She    held    that    rules    are    made    to    keep,    and 

busted  up  our  dev'lment! 
We  could  not  meet  our  boy  friend  down  by  the 

filling  station, 
Without    that    Teeny    knowing    it — as    sure    as 
Carry  Nation ! 

For    many    things    we    don 't    approve — 

we  '11  put  her  on  the  list. 
She  never  would  be  missed, 
She  never  would  be  missed. 

And   there 's    that    cunning    Anna    Gove  —  some 

doctor,   you   can  bet. 
She   disinfects  our  morals,   and  tells  us  not  to 

pet! 
She  jambs  us  full  of  pills  and  swills  and  says, 

' '  Now,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
You  look  just   like  a  skeleton!"     '"We   won't 
get  any  fatter." 

For    many    things    we    don  "t    approve — 

we'll  prt  her  on  the  list. 
She  never  would  be  missed. 
She  never  would  be  missed. 

Then  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hunter— of  15S.5; 

She  thinks  her  husband  and  her  babes  the  finest 

things  alive! 
She    says   no    school   for   her   to    teach  —  she's 

through  ■\\ith  education ! 
She  thinks  that  each  darned  one  of  us  should 
populate  the  nation ! 

For    many    things    we    don 't    approve — 

we  '11  put  her  on  the  list. 
She  never  would  be  missed, 
She  never  would  be  missed. 
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And    then    there's    Helen — not    of    Troy — the 

senior  president; 
She  made  us  pay  up  all  our  dues — that's  where 

our  money  went! 
She  said,   ' '  If   you   stay  in   this   class,   you  've 

got   to    graduate, 
So,  buckle  down  and  do  the  work — We've  got 
to  serve  the  state!" 

For    many    things    we    don't    approve — 

we'll  put  her  on  the  list. 
She  never  would  be  missed, 
She  never  would  be  missed. 

Miss  Boddie  and  Miss  Petty  and  Mr.  Forney, 

too, 
Eemind  us  of  the  old   days  until  we're  awful 

blue; 
Tell   us   of   the  noble   deeds   of   all   our   prede- 
cessors— 
We  blush  to  think  of  all  the  tales  they'll  take 
to  our  successors. 

For    many    things    we    don't    approve — 

we'll  put  tliem  on  the  list. 
They  never  would  be  missed. 
They  never  would  be  missed. 

And  then   comes  Mrs.  Funderburk  in  all  her 

pomp  and  power; 
She  beams   on  everyone  alike  in  the  reunion 

hour, 
But  other  times  she  '11  have  us  meet  to  make 

our  ideals  brighter. 
And   oh,  the  letters  without   end   that  we  will 
have  to  write  her ! 

For    many    things    we    don't    approve — 

we'll  put  her  on  the  list. 
She  never  would  be  missed, 
She  never  would  be  missed. 

In  a  glad  burst  of  patriotic  feeling 
they  closed  their  hymn,  and  marched 
from  the  room.  By  that  time,  however, 
we  were  feeling  better  about  it ;  and 
would  have  encored  them  but  they  had 
another  performance  to  give.  "The 
Funeral  Choir"  proved  to  be  composed 
of  a  group  of  sophomores,  led  by  Muriel 
Wolf,  with  Margaret  McConnell  at  the 
piano. 

Came  time  for  class  stunts.  We  were 
not  asking  for  much  in  that  respect  this 
year.  But  '00  was  represented  by  Auvila 
Lindsay  Lowe,  who  crowed  over  the  fact 
that  her  class  had  contributed  the  new 
president  of  the  alumnae  association. 
She  also  expressed  appreciation  in  behalf 
of  all  the  guests  to  the  senior  class  for 
the  truly  lovely  occasion  we  were  all 
enjoying.    Eugenia  Harris  Holt  rose  for 


'04,  and  naively  chirped  out,  "I'm. 
here!" 

Then  came  '16.  This  was  Mrs. 
Funderburk 's  class.  She  rose  to  say  that 
her  class  wished  to  present  as  its  stunt 
the  class  mascot,  Robert  Dick  Douglas, 
Jr.,  who  had  graduated  from  the  Greens- 
boro high  school  the  night  before,  with 
honors ;  who  had  just  been  chosen  one  of 
the  three  boy  scouts  in  the  whole  United 
States  to  leave  soon  on  an  exploring  trip 
to  Africa,  and  who  would  sing  for  the 
assemblage. 

Up  from  among  the  "flowers,"  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  things,  young 
Robert  Dick  arose,  and  with  Chester- 
fieldian  grace  sang  unaccompanied,  to 
our  great  approval,  and  in  excellent 
voice,  a  ditty  about  what  you  learned  at 
Sunday  school.  One  by  one  the  old 
patriarchs  passed  in  review  before  us. 
When  he  stopped  we  were  very  nearly 
on  our  feet !  He  responded  with  an- 
other bit  of  doggerel;  and  we  were  of 
the  unanimous  approval  that  the  class  of 
1916  had  starred! 

Well,  '20  was  represented  in  a  little 
speech  by  Marjorie  Mendenliall.  Then 
came  '27.  Led  by  Katherine  Tighe,  they 
did  a  lock  step  and  a  song  that  finally 
got  their  long  line  spread  around  the 
hall.  Then  they  did  another  combina- 
tion of  pantomime,  jingle  and  song,  and 
finally  back  to  their  seats  again.  Then 
came  '28  herself!  "The  Great  Poin- 
setta"  was  the  first  third  of  the  "act," 
with  Wilmer  Kuck  and  Ernestine  Wel- 
ton  doing  a  clever  costume  dialogue, 
punning  on  faculty  names.  Then  ]\Iinnie 
Walker,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
luncheon  committee,  gave  us  the  list  of 
1928  "firsts."  And  last,  the  "Spirit  of 
Lavender  and  White"  was  presented  in 
graceful  and  aspiring  dance  by  Molly 
Hall,  Katherine  Shenck,  and  Katherine 
Hardeman,  with  Martha  Farrar  as  the 
central  figure. 

There  was  little  left  to  be  said  or 
done.  And  so,  quite  naturally  and 
simply,  yet  if  you  must,  a  little  sadly, 
we  parted.     But  was  there  ever  a  more 
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satisfactory  reunion  luncheon  than  this 
had  been? 

The  1585  Reunion  Luncheon 

When  we  walked  into  Spencer  din- 
ing room,  we  knew  we  were  in  a  flower 
garden!  Half  the  big  hall  had  been 
screened  ofif.  In  the  other  half,  the 
tables  had  been  attractively  arranged, 
while  against  one  end,  as  a  sort  of  center- 
piece, or  mosaic,  stood  a  panel,  decorated 
with  flowers,  bearing  in  the  center  in 
yellow  letters,  the  legend,  "1585." 
Everywhere  in  the  room  were  baskets 
and  vases  of  gorgeous  peonies — pink 
and  white,  and  other  summer  flowers, 
in  prodigal  profusion.  Here  Helen 
Creasy  Hunter  was  toastmistress.  Here 
all  returning  members  of  the  red  and 
white,  blue  and  white,  green  and  white 
classes,  and  all  former  students  gathered 
in  the  spirit  of  reunion  and  fellowship. 
Here,  ' '  charter ' '  members  of  the  faculty 
were  honor  guests — Mr.  and  Mrs.  For- 
ney, Doctor  Gove,  Mrs.  Mclver.  Pres- 
ident Foust  also  had  half  his  luncheon 
with  us,  but  ate  his  dessert  with  the 
lavender  and  whites.  Mrs.  Mclver  asked 
the  blessing.  Then  Mrs.  Hunter  in 
clever  rhyme  bade  us  welcome. 

Identical  menus  were  served  at  both 
luncheons.  Here,  too,  the  feast  and  the 
flow  of  soul  were  interrupted  by  "The 
Funeral  Choir."  We  had  been  some- 
what prepared  for  its  appearance  by  the 
place  cards — black  folders,  lettered  in 
white  ink;  and  still  further  warned  by 
the  passing  of  a  black  slip  to  those  who 
were  "doomed,"  bearing  the  single 
word,  ' '  Beware  ! ' '    There  was  some  talk 


of  an  attempt  to  "escape."  But  in  the 
end,  joy  prevailed  I 

The  presiding  officer  was  also  favored 
with  telegrams  from  the  four  world 
celebrities  —  Lindbergh,  C  o  o  1  i  d  g  e, 
Hoover,  and  ^mith.  A  special  number  on 
the  program  was  the  singing  of  "Sweet 
Breath  0'  Spring,"  by  Molly  Matheson 
Boren,  '22,  accompanied  b^'  Mildred 
Little,  '26.  The  song  was  composed  by 
Louise  Goodwin,  '16,  now  Mrs.  Carl 
Rankin,  and  set  to  music  by  former  pro- 
fessor of  organ,  G.  Scott-Hunter.  An- 
other enjoyable  feature  was  the  singing 
of  a  group  of  class  songs  by  a  chorus  of 
college  girls,  accompanied  by  Mildred 
Little.  And  at  the  very  end,  we  raised 
our  voices  in  the  alma  mater  song. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
guests  sat  down  together — the  largest 
"1585"  luncheon  we  have  yet  had. 

To  Mrs.  Hunter  and  her  assistants, 
among  whom  were  Mary  Mitchell  Sel- 
lars,  Ruth  Hampton  Shuping,  Zelian 
Hunter,  and  Mary  Parker  Fryer  Wil- 
liams, our  sincerest  thanks  are  due  for 
their  untiring  efforts  to  make  this  a 
happy  and  successful  reunion  occasion. 

Class  Day 

Inasmuch  as  one  whole  day  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  commencement 
calendar,  Ave  shared  the  afternoon  of 
Alumnae  Day  with  the  seniors,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  their  Class  Day 
exercises  then.  The  afternoon  was  per- 
fect for  the  outdoor  fete. 

At  four  o'clock,  two  diagonal  lines, 
one  approaching  from  the  northeast,  the 
other  from  the  northwest  of  front  eam- 
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pus,  converged  on  the  main  walk ;  then 
in  double  file,  turned  west  among  the 
trees;  then  south  into  the  open  hollow 
bordered  by  Spring  Garden  Street. 
Their  coming  had  been  heralded  by  the 
occasional  note  of  the  buglers,  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  bodyguards, 
dressed  in  close-fitting  white  suits  and 
carrying  lavender  flags.  The  dresses  of 
the  seniors  themselves  made  a  procession 
of  most  colorful  and  fascinating  page- 
antry. Tight  bodices,  and  long  be- 
ruffled,  bouffant  skirts  was  the  prevail- 
ing style.  And  every  color  imaginable, 
with  a  predominance  of  lavenders  and 
oranges,  purples,  greens,  pinks  and  yel- 
lows— harmonious  in  their  confusion! 
The  seniors  seated  themselves  in  semi- 
circular rows  around  the  dias,  on  which 
sat  the  class  officers,  Helen  Tighe,  pres- 
ident; Minnie  Walker,  vice-president; 
Ruth  Reynolds,  secretary;  Evelyn 
Bangert,  treasurer ;  Lucille  Boone, 
critic ;  Kate  Caldwell  and  Helen  Rein- 
hardt,  cheer  leaders. 

The  president  spoke  the  welcome  and 
presented  the  gift  of  the  class  to  the  col- 
lege— a  fountain  for  the  circle  in  front 
of  Administration  building.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mary  Clara  Tate,  president  of 
the  class  of  '29.  Then  the  graduates  of 
the  various  schools  gave  their  part  of  the 
class  program.  First  came  the  graduates 
of  the  school  of  music.  Chorus  singing 
was  their  contribution.  Then  rose  the 
home  economics  seniors,  for  whom  Vir- 
ginia Sloan  was  spokesman.  The  gradu- 
ates in  physical  education  danced  a 
minuet.  The  graduates  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  included 
in  five  successive  groups,  the  social 
science  graduates  having  as  their 
spokesman  Virginia  Batte ;  languages, 
Viola  Scurlock ;  science  and  mathe- 
matics, Lucille  Sharpe ;  education, 
Huldah  Brinkley ;  English,  Wilhelmina 
Weiland.  The  everlasting  officers  in- 
stalled were  Ernestine  Welton,  pres- 
ident ;  Minnie  Walker,  vice-president ; 
Frances  G.  Gibson,  secretary ;  Virginia 


Batte,  treasurer ;  Olive  Brown  and  Alma 
McFarland,  cheer  leaders. 

Tree  Night  and  Park  Night 

Turning  back  a  few  hours,  com- 
mencement really  began  on  Friday  eve- 
ning. First  came  Senior  Tree  Night.  We 
duly  chronicle  here  this  event. 

Following,  came  Park  Night  at  9 
o'clock,  before  midnight.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  we  were  able  to 
have  the  Park  Night  ceremonies  deep  in 
the  heart  of  Peabody  Park  by  the  side  of 
the  lake.  Those  who  have  seen  it  here 
and  understood  its  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance, can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  its 
indoor  performance  when  rain  will  not 
permit  the  exercises  in  their  rightful 
setting.  The  service  is  the  same  each 
year;  the  characters  only  are  different. 
Of  special  interest  to  the  alumnae  are  the 
central  figure,  representing  Service, 
chosen  by  secret  ballot,  this  year 
Ernestine  Welton,  president  of  the  stu- 
dent government  association;  and  the 
alumnae  representative.  Experience,  this 
year  Katherine  Sherrill,  '26. 

It  was  a  beautiful  performance  of 
Park  Night — one  of  the  loveliest  for 
many  years,  we  heard  on  all  sides.  We 
congratulate  all  who  had  a  part.  And 
this  includes  the  committee  which  di- 
rected the  arrangements. 

The  Performance  by  the  Play-Likers, 
Barrie's  Dear  Brutus 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the 
alumnae  association,  the  Play-Likers 
filled  the  Saturday  evening  program 
with  a  complimentary  performance  in 
the  new  auditorium  of  Barrie's  "Dear 
Brutus."  It  was  a  repeated  play,  hav- 
ing been  given  first  a  few  weeks  before. 
But  those  who  were  present  on  both  oc- 
casions were  decisive  in  their  opinion 
that  the  commencement  production  had 
gained  immeasurably  as  a  whole  per- 
formance. Dear  Brutus  is  a  difficult 
play  to  manage  at  best.  An  innovation 
was  the  use  of  draperies  and  lights  in 
the  place  of  set  pieces  of  scenery.     We 
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must  admit  their  effectiveness.  The 
actors  played  to  a  large  audience,  and  to 
an  appreciative  one.  And  they  did  ex- 
cellent work,  well  meriting  the  expres- 
sions of  commendation  that  were  heard. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  we  were 
seeing  the  work  of  what  might  be  called 
an  all-star  cast :  De  Alva  Stewart,  '28, 
was  in  the  role  of  Alice  Dearth ;  Fadean 
Pleasants,  '28,  played  the  part  of  Joanna 
Trout;  Viola  Scurlock,  '28,  Mabel 
Purdie ;  Vera  Buckingham,  '29,  Lady 
Caroline  Laney ;  Janice  Parker,  '27,  and 
M.A.  '28,  Mrs.  Coade  ;  Mr.  West,  Mater  ; 
Doctor  Kendrick,  Coade ;  Mr.  Painter, 
Lob ;  James  Hoge,  Jack  Purdie ;  and  di- 
rector W.  R.  Taylor,  Will  Dearth. 
Frances  James,  Evelyn  Fitch,  Betty 
Sloan,  and  Charlotte  Van  Noppen,  all 
underclassmen,  had  charge  of  the  prop- 
erties,  the   costumes,   and  the  lighting. 

All  told,  it  was  a  performance  done 
with  real  finish ;  and  the  alumnae  owe 
their  deep  appreciation  to  Director 
Taylor  and  his  associates. 

When  the  final  curtain  came  down, 
Alumnae  Day — that  part  of  it  which  can 
be  chronicled  here — passed  into  history. 
But  what  came  afterwards — the  visits 
from  room  to  room,  the  confidences,  the 
late,  late  hours — there  is  no  one  who  will 
attempt  to  relate !  For  there  was  no  one 
at  all  to  say,  "It  is  time  the  lights  are 
out!" 

Sunday 

On  Sunday  morning  came  the  flood ! 
Word  got  around  that  faculty  and 
seniors  were  to  get  to  the  auditorium 
the  best  way  they  could ;  and  once  under 
cover,  the  procession  would  be  formed. 
Those  who  had  umbrellas,  slickers, 
golashes,  and  an  intrepid  spirit,  reached 
the  back  door  in  relative  dryness ;  the 
others  did  not.  All  of  which  is  but  to 
say  that  the  perfect  commencement 
weather  we  had  been  delighting  in  was 
broken  by  heavy  rainfall  on  commence- 
ment Sunday. 

However,  the  auditorium  was  well 
filled.  The  members  of  the  faculty,  in 
cap   and   gown,    occupied   seats   on   the 


stage;  the  members  of  the  senior  class, 
also  wearing  caps  and  gowns,  occupied 
the  orchestra.  The  academic  procession 
moved  in  to  the  strains  of  Mendelssohn's 
"War  March  of  the  Priests  from 
Athalia, ' '  rendered  by  the  college 
orchestra,  directed  by  Mr.  Fiichs.  Dean 
Brown  led  the  audience  in  singing,  "0 
Worship  the  King";  Rev.  R.  Murphy 
Williams,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  made  the  invocation ;  a 
quartet,  composed  of  Iredell  Brinn,  '28, 
soprano ;  Rebecca  Ogburn,  '27,  con- 
tralto ;  Professor  Bates,  tenor,  and  Pro- 
fessor Stanton,  bass,  rendered  a  quartet 
anthem,  "How  Long  AVilt  Thou  Forget 
Me ' ' ;  the  121st  psalm  was  read  respon- 
sively,  with  President  Foust  leading,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ' '  Gloria  Patri ' ' ;  there  was 
another  music  number ;  the  scripture 
lesson  and  prayer,  and  the  singing  of 
"How  Firm  A  Foundation"  by  the 
congregation. 

We  come  now  to  the  sermon.  Rev. 
Russell  Henry  Stafford,  D.D.,  minister 
of  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  audience  by  President 
Foust.  Dr.  Stafford  had  been  invited 
several  times  before  to  preach  at  the  col- 
lege. After  listening  to  the  message  he 
so  forcefully  brought  to  us.  we  can 
understand  the  great  interest  which  had 
been  shown  in  his  coming.  In  response 
to  many  requests,  we  are  publishing 
elsewhere  in  these  pages  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  Stafford's  sermon. 

After  singing  together  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers, ' '  the  benediction  was 
pronounced ;  and  we  left  the  new  audi- 
torium to  the  strains  of  Verdi's  "March 
from  Aida." 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the 
general  commencement  music  was  ac- 
companied this  year  by  the  college 
orchestra,  of  which  Professor  Fuchs  is 
director. 

Vesper  Service 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying of  all  the  commencement  occasions 
was  Vesper  Service  on  Sunday  evening. 
Here.    Fodie    Buie.    president    of    the 
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Y.W.C.A.,  presided.  With  lier  on  the 
stage  sat  President  Foust,  Dr.  Stafford, 
the  speaker  for  the  service, "  and  other 
members  of  the  senior  class  and 
Y.W.C.A.  cabinet.  Lights  in  the  audi- 
torium were  low.  On  the  stage  many 
tall  blue  tapers,  glowing  softly  in 
candelabra,  lent  a  quality  of  "cathedral 
peace  and  beauty." 

A  student  orchestra,  accompanied  by 
Luna  Lewis,  plaj'cd.  Elizabeth  Hanne- 
man  rendered  a  violin  solo ;  Norma 
Black,  '28,  sang.  And  chiefest  of  all. 
Dr.  Russell  talked  again.  We  were  still 
under  the  spell  of  his  great  sermon  that 
morning,  and  we  listened  again  with 
eager  interest  as  he  talked  about  "Per- 
sonalit3'-Plus, "  taking  as  his  text, 
' '  Christ  in  us — the  hope  of  glory. ' '  And 
we  shall  never  forget  one  sentence — ■ 
we  hope  we  quote  it  accurately — which 
he  used  in  helping  us  to  see  what  glory 
meant.  He  told  us  that  the  word 
'^success''''  usually  carried  with  it  the 
idea  of  dollars ;  that  it  savored  strongly 
of  materialism ;  of  lesser  and  baser  and 
more  earthly  idealism.  "But,"  said  he, 
''glory  is  a  shy  word,  cool  and  clear, 
with  stars  in  it ! "  And  there  you  get 
an  inkling  of  the  vesper  talk. 

As  a  recessional,  the  senior  class 
moved  out,  singing,  "Follow  the 
Gleam."  And  then  the  benediction 
brought  the  service  to  a  close. 

The  Afternoon  Gathering 

The  gathering  of  alumnae,  faculty, 
seniors,  their  parents  and  friends,  which 
had  been  scheduled  to  take  place  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  pres- 
ident's residence,  had  to  be  omitted  on 
account  of  the  rain.  We  regretted  this, 
because  we  remember  with  so  much  satis- 
faction a  similar  occasion  last  year,  the 
real  joy  of  whicli  led  to  the  decision  to 
make  it  a  regular  feature  of  our  com- 
mencement program. 

Monday — The  Graduating  Exercises 

We  come  now  to  Mondaj'  morning; 
to  the  commencement  address ;  and  to 
the  awarding  of  the  diplomas.     The  ex- 


ercises took  place  in  the  auditorium, 
with  President  Foust  presiding.  There 
were  the  usual  music  numbers  led  by 
Dean  Brown ;  a  quartet ;  the  orchestra 
again   played   the   processional   and   re- 


The  Head  of  the  Procession 

President    Foust,    &overnor    McLean,    Vice-President 

•Jackson,      Senator      George,      Dean      Smith,      Walter 

Murphy,   of   Salisbury,    Rev.   Loy   D.   Thompson,   Mr. 

Forney  and  Dean  Cook  are  in  the  foreground. 

cessional,  and  the  invocation  was  made 
by  Rev.  Loy  D.  Thompson,  pastor  of 
West  Market  Methodist  Church. 

The  speaker  was  Senator  Walter  F. 
George,  of  Georgia.  But  another  dis- 
tinguished guest  present  on  this  occasion 
was  Governor  A.  W.  McLean.  President 
Foust  introduced  Governor  McLean, 
paying  tribute  to  his  administration  in 
North  Carolina,  and  expressing  great 
appreciation  for  the  unfailing  friend- 
ship he  has  shown  to  our  college,  especi- 
ally in  times  of  emergency. 

Governor  McLean,  in  his  opening 
words,  voiced  his  pride  in  the  North 
Carolina  College  and  in  the  work  that 
it  is  accomplishing.  He  had  known  Dr. 
Mclver  personally,  and  gave  homage  to 
the  greatness  of  the  man  and  his  achieve- 
ment.   But  he  also  knew  President  Foust 
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and  gave  praise  no  less  unstinted  to  the 
great  work  he  has  done  through  our 
college  for  North  Carolina.  The  gover- 
nor's special  message  to  the  graduating 
class  was  brief  but  impressive.  At  its 
conclusion,  he  introduced  in  fitting 
terms  Senator  George,  who  delivered  the 
graduating  address. 

Senator  George  is  a  deep  thinker  and 
a  thoughtful  speaker.  The  theme  of  his 
message  w^as  government,  and  he  frankly 
appealed  to  the  thinking  powers  of  his 
listeners  in  his  dissertation.  He  openly 
and  courageously  took  his  stand  against 
war  and  for  world  peace.  And  he  ex- 
pressed his  deep  conviction  that  the  next 
great  task  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  the  necessity  for  training  stu- 
dents more  thoroughly  in  government ; 
preparing  young  men  and  women  for 
citizenship  and  for  actual  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  government  itself. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
came  the  awarding  of  the  degrees.  Some 
265  regular  members  of  the  class  of  1928 
marched  upon  the  stage  and  received 
from  the  hand  of  their  president 
tangible  evidence  that  they  had  met  the 
standards  of  scholarship  and  character 
required  for  the  degree  sought.  Miss 
Mary  Taylor  JMoore,  registrar,  handed 
the  diplomas  to  the  president. 

The  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  were  presented  by  Dean 
William    C.    Smith:    for    bachelor    of 


science  in  home  economics,  by  Dean 
Blanche  E.  Shaffer ;  for  bachelor  of 
science  in  music,  by  Dean  Wade  R. 
Brown.     This  year,  also,  the  degree  of 

Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 
Janice  Parker,  A.B.,  '27.  Her  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  was  the  signal  for  ap- 
preciative applause. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  members  of 
the  class,  the  names  of  fourteen  alumnae 
appeared  on  the  list,  who  had  met 
certain   requirements   for   new   degree.s. 

When  the  long  line  had  wound  up 
and  across  the  stage  and  back  to  their 
seats  again,  President  Foust  made  a  few 
important  announcements.  He  stated 
that  the  Weil  Fellowship  had  been 
awarded  this  year  to  Katherine  Taylor, 
of  Salisbury.  He  spoke  of  the  greater 
than  usual  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
decision  this  year,  because  of  the  un- 
usually large  number  in  the  graduating 
class  who  had  made  high  scholastic 
records.  A  second  announcement  was 
this :  that  at  their  last  class  meeting,  the 
members  of  the  class  of  1928  had  pledged 
$2,015.00  to  the  Student-Alumnae  Build- 
ing Fund.  When  the  last  announcement 
had  been  made.  President  Foust  spoke 
his  farewell  words  to  the  class  of  1928. 
It  is  a  class  which  achieved  for  itself 
an  outstanding  place  in  the  memory  and 
affection  of  its  alma  mater  for  its  de- 
votion to  those  ideals  which  we  have 
come  to  cherish  as  the  best. 


Head  of  the  Senior  Procession  :  The  Daisy  Chain 


The  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Delivered  in  the  Auditorium,  June  3, 1928 

By  Russell  Henry  Stafford,  D.D. 
Minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston 

Subject:  The  Interrogative  Mood 


Text:     "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free." — St.  John  S:3P.. 

JESUS  was  a  teacher.  He  believed  in 
the  innate  responsiveness  of  the 
human  mind  to  truth,  and  therefore 

employed  the  method  of  the  school  as 
the  way  of  establishing  his  kingdom  on 
earth.  He  was  a  seer.  He  saw  so  deeply 
into  life,  and  so  far  ahead  of  his  own 
time,  that  his  utterances  still  have  the 
accent  of  tomorrow.  It  was  as  a  seer 
and  a  teacher  that  he  uttered  this 
sentence,  which  is  the  aptest  statement 
ever  formulated  of  the  relation  of  learn- 
ing to  progress,  and  may  be  called  with- 
out exaggeration  the  Magna  Carta  of 
education. 

But  we  are  wont  to  think  of  Jesus 
exclusively  as  a  religious  teacher.  Do 
not  these  words,  then,  refer  to  religious 
truth  only?  But  the  division  between 
sacred  and  profane  did  not  exist  in  his 
mind,  nor  would  he  have  tolerated  it. 
That  division  is  a  subtle  expedient  of 
people  AVho  find  it  uncomfortable  to 
deal  with  God,  for  the  purpose  of  shut- 
ting Him  out  from  most  regions  of 
human  concern.  There  are  not  two 
kinds  of  truth,  religious  and  secular ; 
there  is  one  truth  only,  of  which  religion 
and  science  are  the  supplementary 
aspects.  Science  deals  with  facts,  as 
to  their  definition  and  interrelations ; 
religion  deals  with  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  which  science  ascertains. 
In  construing  the  book  of  life,  science 
describes  the  paper  and  ink,  the  print- 
ing press,  and  the  bindery ;  religion  in- 
terprets the  contents.  When  religion 
and  science  seem  to  be  at  war,  that  can 
onlv  be  because  one  or  the  other  of  them 


has  been  misunderstood.  There  can 
never  be  any  conflict  between  true 
science  and  true  religion. 

To  know  the  truth  has  an  absolute 
value  of  its  own,  for  it  gratifies  the 
instinct  of  curiosity,  which  is  one  of  the 
elemental  urges  of  our  nature.  He  who 
fails  to  discern  the  worth  of  apprehend- 
ing truth,  or  of  appreciating  beauty,  or 
of  achieving  goodness,  in  and  of  itself, 
apart  from  its  consequences,  misses  an 
essential  factor  of  human  happiness. 
Yet,  in  this  providentially  ordered 
world,  everything  worth  while  for  its 
own  sake,  like  knowledge,  has  also  a 
function  which  goes  beyond  itself.  And 
the  function  of  knowledge  is  precisely 
that  which  Jesus  saw  and  defined  so 
clearly:  "The  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  It  is  by  learning  the  truth  that 
the  human  race  is  emancipated  from 
those  galling  bonds  of  mental  servitude 
which  restrict  human  blessedness  and 
curtail  racial  attainment. 

First,  to  know  the  truth  frees  us 
from  superstition.  Superstition  is  ir- 
rational fear.  Fear  is  an  emotion,  the 
biological  purpose  of  which  is  to  put  us 
on  our  guard  against  actual  perils.  But 
superstition  is  a  provision  of  this  in- 
stinct which  springs  from  a  mis-reading 
of  our  environment :  we  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  harm  can  spring 
upon  us  from  innumerable  sources, 
natural  and  supernatural,  which  we  can- 
not foresee,  and  in  consequence  cannot 
forestall.  Primitive  man  walks  in  terror 
all  his  days.  His  imagination  peoples 
the  earth  with  demons  and  the  sky  with 
portents ;  and,  by  his  eagerness  to  cir- 
cumvent the  malice  of  these  grim  foes 
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born  of  his  fancy,  he  is  withheld  from 
directing  his  attention  sanely  upon  the 
concrete  difficulties  of  existence.  We 
see  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  certainty 
of  goodness  governing  all  things,  which 
is  the  precious  heart  of  religious  faith, 
making  free  the  man  of  Jesus'  time  and 
country,  as  he  went  about  casting  out 
demons.  Of  course  Jesus  did  not  believe 
that  these  demons  were  real.  No  man 
can  believe  that,  who  really  believes  in 
God.  But  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  argue  the  matter  with  people  obsessed 
by  mental  maladies  which  they  and  their 
acquaintance  diagnosed  in  this  way.  In 
effect,  Jesus  conducted  up  and  down 
Palestine  a  psychiatric  clinic,  setting 
men's  minds  right  by  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  the  Heavenly  Father.  What 
Jesus  thus  did  has  been  carried  on  in 
his  spirit  ever  since,  by  representatives 
both  of  religion  and  of  science.  It  is 
due  to  our  emancipation  by  the  truth 
of  orderly  causality,  under  a  uniform 
purposeful  dispensation,  that  you  and  I 
are  free  from  the  fear  of  witches  and 
black  magic,  to  address  ourselves,  in  full 
possession  of  our  common  sense,  to  a 
proper  and  effective  dealing  with  life's 
genuine  situations. 

Again,  to  know  the  truth  frees  man 
from  disease  and  poverty.  Superstition 
said,  in  mediaeval  Europe,  that  plagues 
were  caused  by  evil  spirits ;  so  priests 
conducted  endless  rites  of  exorcism, 
while  endless  processions  of  victims  were 
conducted  to  the  grave.  Today,  truth 
tells  us  that  plagues  are  caused  by 
germs;  we  practise  vaccination,  anti- 
sepsis, and  the  like,  and  pestilence  sur- 
renders to  the  truth-guided  skill  of  our 
physicians,  so  that  the  span  of  life  is 
extended  by  several  decades  beyond  the 
mediaeval  average.  Men  used  to  know 
how  to  work  only  with  their  hands, 
slowly  and  painfully ;  and  often  they 
were  afraid  of  some  kinds  of  M'ork,  on 
superstitious  grounds,  as,  in  China, 
mining  was  forbidden,  less  the  malev- 
olent earth-spirits  be  released  from 
their  subterranean  prisons,  to  go  to  and 


fro  working  havoc  among  mankind.  But 
the  truths  of  higher  dynamics  have  been 
discovered,  and  harnessed  to  various 
practical  applications ;  so  that  today  we 
have  machine  production,  which  despite 
some  ills  which  it  has  brought  in  its 
train,  has  nevertheless  raised  the  general 
standards  of  living  to  unprecedented 
levels  of  decency  and  self-respect.  And 
geology  has  superseded  myth  in  regard 
to  the  contents  of  the  earth,  so  that  the 
mines  of  every  land  abundantly  yield 
material  requisite  for  building  machines, 
and  for  the  commodious  interchange  of 
wealth.  And  only  he  is  justified  in 
criticising  this  celebration  of  health  and 
wealth  as  authentic  bounties  for  our 
race,  who  can  honestly  say  that  he  him- 
self would  be  quite  as  willing  to  be  sick 
and  abjectly  poor  as  to  be  strong  and  in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

Further,  to  know  the  truth,  in  that 
broad  sense  which  we  describe  as  a 
general  education,  is  the  first  step 
towards  emancipation  from  civic 
tyranny.  The  concept  of  democracy 
springs  from  discovery  of  the  truth  that 
equality  before  the  law  is  grounded  in 
human  nature,  so  that  any  other  system 
of  government  must  be  predicated  upon 
an  error.  The  practice  of  democracy, 
successfully  and  on  an  extended  scale, 
waits  still  upon  the  improvement  of 
public  intelligence ;  so  that  through  our 
schools  we  must  look  for  the  remedy  for 
political  and  social  ills,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  conformity  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  which  all  sensible  people  now 
understand  to  be  the  only  hope  of  a  well- 
ordered  and  beneficent  society. 

Finally,  to  know  the  truth  about  our 
fellowmen  is  to  achieve  emancipation 
from  the  prejudices  which  are  respon- 
sible for  hatred  and  strife  among  indi- 
viduals, races  and  states.  And  such 
conflicts  are  easy  of  recognition  as  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  human  well- 
being.  Most  people  think  of  other  peo- 
ple as  though  they  were  mere  members 
of  some  homogeneous  class ;  and  think  of 
each  class  alien  to  their  own  circle  in 
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terms  of  some  vulgar  caricature,  as  we 
have  the  stage  Irishman,  the  grotesque 
Hun-German  of  war-time  propaganda, 
the  sinister  Chinaman  of  the  movies,  and 
so  forth.  So  long  as  we  think  of  real 
people  in  terms  of  these  illicit  and 
absurd  caricatures,  we  shall  probably 
condemn  and  hate  them.  But  when  we 
come  to  know  the  truth  about  them, — 
that  iSj  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
Irishmen,  for  instance,  as  there  are  Irish 
individuals,  and  that  the  traits  they  have 
in  common  are  not  even  remotely  similar 
to  the  traits  of  the  stage  Irishman,  we 
begin  to  be  hopeful  of  broadly  human 
adjustments  among  all  the  tribes  and 
peoples  of  the  earth,  in  place  of  mutual 
suspicion  and  slaughter;  and  thus  we 
begin  to  emerge,  under  the  guidance  of 
truth,  out  of  barbarism  into  a  truly 
civilized  state  of  mind. 

I  have,  of  course,  cited  only  a  few 
of  the  innumerable  examples  which 
might  be  adduced  to  demonstrate  the 
emancipating  effect  of  knowledge.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  Jesus,  in  the 
sentence  in  which  he  thus  clearly  set 
forth  the  function  of  truth,  made  use  of 
a  future  tense  to  describe  the  continuous 
education  of  those  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing. He  did  not  say,  ' '  Ye  now  know  the 
truth;  your  education  is  complete."  Nor 
did  he  say,  "Listen  to  me,  and  in  short 
order  I  will  tell  you  all  the  truth." 
What  he  said  was,  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth."  And  there  never  comes  a  time, 
however  advanced  our  learning  may  be, 
or  may  seem,  to  observers  less  erudite 
than  ourselves,  when  that  future  tense 
can  be  exchanged  for  a  present  or  past 
tense.  For,  the  more  we  learn,  the  more 
clearly  do  we  discover  ranges  of  new 
truth  opening  inimitably  before  us,  and 
that  we  have  just  now  set  forth  on  the 
way  which  leads  to  omniscience,  an  end- 
less road  fraught  with  many  hardships, 
but  bringing  us  at  every  step  to  fresh 
satisfactions  which  more  than  compen- 
sate for  them.  So  long  as  we  live,  we 
must  keep  on  learning.  If  we  like  to 
learn,  the  prospect  of  immortality  will 


be  an  attractive  one  to  us;  for  we  shall 
then  have  an  endless  opportunity  to  im- 
prove our  education.  If  we  do  not  like 
to  learn,  we  might  as  well  die  now ;  for 
in  that  case  not  even  eternity  could  make 
us  interesting  or  useful. 

If  we  are  always  to  keep  on  learning 
that  we  may  learn  the  truth  and  the 
truth  may  make  us  free,  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  find  some  brief  formula  for 
keeping  our  wits  perpetually  alert.  Such 
a  formula  I  have  lately  encountered  in 
a  little  book  of  large  purport,  by  my 
friend,  Professor  Arthur  J.  Todd,  of 
Northwestern  University,  entitled, 
' '  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East. ' '  I  com- 
mend this  little  book  to  you,  apart  from 
the  sentence  in  it  which  I  propose  pres- 
ently to  quote,  as  a  clear,  simple  and 
thoroughly  dependable  medium  through 
which  to  view  the  truth  about  a  region 
which  will  be  of  prime  importance  in 
M'-orld  affairs  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
I  mean  that  part  of  the  earth  which  we 
called  the  Far  East.  Though  we  dwellers 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  reluctant 
to  admit  it,  nevertheless  the  whole  logic 
of  international  relations  of  late  indi- 
cates beyond  peradventure  that  the 
central  arena  of  world  affairs  is  being 
transferred  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  basin.  The  more  we  can  learn, 
consequently,  concerning  Japan,  China, 
and  India,  with  which  Professor  Todd's 
"Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East"  suc- 
cinctly and  accurately  deals,  the  better 
prepared  shall  we  be  to  react  intel- 
ligently to  the  international  problems 
likely  to  confront  our  country  in  the 
near  future.  And  in  this  book  Professor 
Todd  has  parenthetically,  as  it  were,  and 
perhaps  without  realization  of  the  pro- 
phetic quality  of  his  utterance,  stated 
just  such  a  formula  of  continuous  edu- 
cation as  we  are  seeking:  "The  inter- 
rogative mood  is  vastly  more  conducive 
to  international  peace  and  progress  than 
the  declarative  or  exclamatory." 

The  objective  here  indicated,  inter- 
national peace  and  progress,  is  at  present 
the  supreme  desideratum  of  society.    It 
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is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  just  and  sane 
advance  l)eyond  the  current  achieve- 
ments of  civilization  towards  the  con- 
quest of  a  nobler  life  for  our  race.  We 
may  therefore  understand  these  words 
as  broadly  embracing  the  present  desires 
and  aims  of  all  humanitarians  and 
mortalists. 

Now  this  objective  can,  says  Profes- 
sor Todd,  be  far  more  easily  reached 
through  the  interrogative  mood  than 
through  the  declarative  or  exclamatory. 
Just  what  does  he  mean  by  that  1  Well, 
the  interrogative  mood  is  the  sign  of  an 
open  mind — a  mind  ever  in  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  declarative  mood  is  often 
the  sign  of  a  closed  mind.  To  be  sure, 
of  some  things  we  are  certain ;  and  these 
things  it  is  of  course  right  for  us  to  set 
forth  with  assurance,  within  the  bounds 
of  courtesy.  But  he  whose  mind  is 
governed  by  the  declarative  mood  will 
seldom  stay  within  the  bounds  of 
courtesy.  He  will  probably,  by  his 
officious  pretension  to  superior  wisdom, 
alienate  his  hearers  from  the  truth  he 
propounds,  even  though  it  be  indeed  a 
truth.  And  he  wdll  certainly  never 
achieve  a  new  idea.  There  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  people  who  have  received 
a  modicum  of  education,  and  who  hap- 
pen to  live  in  communities  where  not 
even  that  modicum  is  general,  to  set 
themselves  up  as  monuments  of  learning, 
and  arbiters  of  taste  and  judgment.  To 
that  temptation  persons  recently  gradu- 
ated from  college  very  often  yield.  They 
thereby  render  themselves  offensive  to 
all  save  the  other  bores  in  their  com- 
munity ;  and,  further,  they  discredit  a 
college  education  among  their  neighbors 
who  did  not  enjoy  that  privilege  by  the 
noxious  odor  of  their  bombast.  But  the 
college  graduate  whose  degree  has  not 
blasted  his  intellectual  integrity  will 
realize  that  he  has  still  a  great  deal  to 
learn,  even  from  people  without  college 
degrees,  about  the  subjects  with  which 
their  life  Avork  has  made  them  especially 
familiar ;  and  that  many  people  have 
practical  Avisdom  drawn  from  life  w^hich 


he  whose  knowledge  comes  from  books 
may  well  covet.  So  such  a  graduate  will 
ask  questions  instead  of  giving  lectures, 
and  thereby  gain  both  friends  and  in- 
formation. 

An  illustration  occurs  to  me  at  this 
point.  Some  years  ago  we  entertained 
in  my  father's  home  a  country  minister 
who  had  married  my  mother's  cousin. 
He  is  a  man  Avith  many  degrees  and  no 
common  sense.  He  told  my  father — in 
the  declarative  mood — a  great  many  sur- 
prising things  about  the  lumber  industry 
in  Oregon,  with  which  he  claimed  a  first- 
hand and  exhaustive  acquaintance.  ^ly 
father  did  not  like  to  appear  incred- 
ulous of  so  learned  and  reverened  an 
authority ;  but  some  of  these  statements 
so  astounded  him  that  he  finally  asked 
the  declarative  gentleman  how  much 
time  he  had  devoted  to  the  excavation 
of  these  recondite  verities.  It  thus  came 
to  light  that  our  cousin  by  marriage  had 
spent  three  days  in  the  Oregon  lumber 
region.  It  happened  that  all  his  facts 
were  wrong.  But  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  address  enquiries,  instead  of 
declarations,  to  my  father,  who  is  a 
technically  trained  and  experienced 
lumberman,  wdio  had  spent  many  months 
in  Oregon,  investigating  timber  condi- 
tions there ! 

An  illustration  draAvn  from  the 
history  of  education  is  afforded  by  the 
method  of  Socrates.  Socrates  was  the 
wisest  man  in  Athens  of  his  time.  He 
had  thought  circles  around  the  sophists 
who  proposed  themselves  to  the  Athenian 
public  as  models  of  erudition.  But 
Socrates  did  not  on  that  account  emulate 
the  declarative  mood  of  the  sophists. 
Instead,  he  conciliated  public  interest 
and  favor,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged 
his  own  understanding  and  perfected  his 
logical  technique,  by  casting  his  com- 
ments in  the  form  of  queries  which 
stimulated  both  him  and  his  hearers. 
The  result  was  that  he  kept  a  young 
mind  even  Avhen  he  Avas  an  old  man.  and 
Avent  triumphantly  forth,  in  the  inter- 
rogatiA-e  mood,  from  drinlvius'  the  hem- 
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lock,  to  address  himself  to  the  questions 
of  eternity. 

As  the  interrogative  mood,  by  con- 
trast with  the  declarative,  indicates  a 
humility  more  acceptable  to  others  and 
more  favorable  to  our  own  further 
growth  than  intellectual  pride,  so,  by 
contrast  with  the  exclamatory  mood,  it 
is  indicative  of  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  our  attention,  rather  than 
such  a  sense  of  detachment  from  them 
as  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  about  still 
more  marked  estrangement  by  occasion- 
ing bad  feeling.  Some  years  ago,  at  a 
northern  university,  I  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  problems  of  the  Far  East, 
from  the  Christian  viewpoint.  After  the 
course,  which  had  been  offered  with 
apologies  because  I  had  never  visited  the 
Orient,  I  received  the  formal  thanks  of 
a  group  of  Chinese  students,  who  ex- 
plained that  I  had  won  their  gratitude 
by  not  assuming  to  speak  with  authority, 
and  above  all  by  not  inviting  my  audi- 
ence to  easy  laughter  in  unsympathetic 
ridicule  of  the  incidental  oddities  of 
Chinese  costume  and  customs ;  whereas  a 
member  of  the  faculty  who  had  recently 
returned  from  a  long  so j urn  in  China 
had  delivered  addresses  which  were  little 
more  than  a  series  of  exclamation  points 
over  the  strange  and  thus  supposedly 
ludicrous  differences  of  Chinese  ideas 
and  practice  from  w^hat  we  are  used  to 
in  America.  If  we  always  exclaimed  in 
respectful  wonder,  the  exclamatory  mood 
would  be  acceptable.  But,  alas,  it  lends 
itself  more  easily  to  derision  and 
mockery  than  to  admiration.  And  these 
attitudes  are  social  poisons.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  when  we  confront  the 
unwonted,  we  will  put  ourselves  in  a  re- 
ceptive attitude,  seeking  an  explanation 
of  those  phenomena  from  within  the 
alien  mentality  which  projects  them,  we 
shall  both  refresh  our  minds  by  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  things  and  conciliate 
regard  by  our  complimentary  interest. 
I  take  it  that  most  of  us  are  Chris- 
tians, and  will  be  active  members  of 
churches  in  our  several  communities.     I 


hope  so;  for  the  church  is  the  chief 
source  and  sponsor  of  that  moral 
idealism  which  is  requisite  if  the  world 
is  to  employ  aright  the  scientific  tech- 
nique of  the  twentieth  century.  But  the 
churches  have  their  weak  points.  Per- 
haps the  weakest  of  all  is  that  they  have 
so  little  encouraged  the  interrogative 
mood.  In  the  churches  we  have  pro- 
ceeded too  much  upon  the  assumption 
that  revelation  is  completed  and  closed, 
its  last  word  having  been  uttered  in  the 
Bible  and  the  creeds.  Now  perhaps  this 
is  true,  so  far  as  theology  is  concerned. 
Yet,  even  so,  there  remains  questions  to 
be  asked.  But  we  have  not  been  asking 
them.  We  have  declared  that  we  know 
God  and  His  scheme  of  salvation.  We 
have  exclaimed,  How  fortunate  we  are  to 
enjoy  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the 
character  and  plans  of  divine  Provi- 
dence !  It  remains  to  ask,  however.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it?  What  appli- 
cations shall  we  make  of  the  super- 
sensible truth  of  the  gospel  to  the  tangi- 
ble and  tangled  human  situation  in  our 
time,  in  order  to  work  through  from 
chaos  and  strife  of  classes,  races  and 
nations,  to  a  status  of  affairs  deserving 
to  be  called  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth?  If  we  had  been  asking  such 
questions,  if  we  had  been  thinking  about 
religion  in  its  practical  aspects  in  the 
interrogative  mood,  Christianity  would 
not  still  be,  as  it  is,  an  untried  prescrip- 
tion, an  experiment  still  waiting  to  be 
made,  for  the  rectification  of  human  ills ; 
and  the  churches  would  be  less  stuffy 
than  they  are.  You  know,  one  of  the 
troubles  we  ministers  have  with  our 
sextons  is  that  they  stubbornly  object  to 
giving  church  buildings  adequate  venti- 
lation. After  a  service  a  woman  once 
said  to  me,  "I  have  not  been  in  this 
church  for  ten  years  until  today ;  but  I 
realize  that  it  is  still  the  same  old  church, 
for  you  are  still  breathing  the  same  old 
air ! ' '  Let  that  stand  as  a  metaphor  for 
the  stagnant  air  of  the  church 's  thought, 
which  nearly  stifles  some  of  us  younger 
people  when  we  try  to  breathe  it.    Every 
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educated  member  of  a  congregation 
ought  to  be  throwing  open  a  window  and 
letting  in  a  breeze  by  asking  pointed 
questions  which  shall  stimulate  the  other 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
minister,  too,  if  he  needs  it,  to  seek 
further  light  as  to  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal 
in  a  world  still  lamentably  pagan  in  its 
everyday  processes,  and  deeply  needing 
the  discovery  and  courageous  application 
of  methods  for  moving  forward  towards 
achievement  of  right  relationships. 

To  know  the  truth  is  to  emerge  from 
bondage    into    freedom    for    life    at    its 
best.     The  purpose  of  education  is  that 
we  may  know  the  truth.    All  truth  is  of 
God,  not  that  truth  only  which  we  call 
sacred;  and,  if  we  would  be  followers  of 
the  world 's  greatest  teacher  in  the  prac- 
tical ways  in  which  he  would  have  his 
disciples  walk,  we  must  be  ever  seeking 
a  greater  measure  of  enlightenment  than 
we  have  yet  achieved,  in  all  the  regions 
of  obse.rvation  and  research  which  ap- 
pertain to  our  complex  experiences  and 
urgent  duties.    We  have  not  yet  finished 
our  education.     Our  years  in  school  and 
college    have    but    acquainted    us    with 
methods  of  further  study  and  equipped 
us  with  tools  for  its  pursuit.     The  time 
does  not  arrive,  with  any  diploma,  for 
us  to  stop  learning.    It  is  the  realization 
of  that  fact  which  is  responsible  for  the 
emphasis  upon  productive  scholarship  in 
the  teaching  profession  at  present.     The 
requirement  that  every  professor  be  a 
productive    scholar    means    simply   that 
he  only  is  qualified  to  teach  who  is  still 
seeking  new  truth,  as  a  student,  equally 
with  the  students  in  his  classes.     The 
temptation  is  strong  to  lapse,  when  pro- 
fessorial   pressure    is    withdrawn,    from 
the    interrogative    mood,    which    is    the 
secret  of  mental  advance,  into  the  de- 
clarative mood,  expressing  a  stultifying 
satisfaction  with   our  attainments  thus 
far,  and  the  exclamatory  mood,  express- 
ing supercilious  wonder  at  the  ignorance 
and  folly  of  our  le.ss  instructed  neigh- 
bors.    But,   if  we   are   to   be   deserving 


of  the  status  we  claim  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  God,  destined  to  everlast- 
ing growtlx  as  members  of  His  hoase- 
hold,  we  must  overcome  this  temptation. 
We  must  go  on  asking  questions  until 
we  find  the  answers,  however  difficult 
they  may  be.  Then  we  must  ask  other 
questions,  which  at  each  new  point 
gained  will  suggest  themselves.  Only 
thus  shall  we  be  leaders,  in  fulfillment 
of  the  duty  laid  upon  us  by  our  excep- 
tional opportunity  of  advanced  school- 
ing, helping  to  bring  all  mankind  out 
of  the  bondage  of  ignorance  into  the 
liberty  of  that  knowledge  which  thinks 
God's  thoughts  over  after  Him,  and 
thereby  comes  to  share  His  power,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  great  promise,  edu- 
cation's Magna  Carta:  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

Five  Important  Things 

The  new  officers  and  board  members 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  are: 
President:     Mrs.   Claude  Morris. 
Vice-president:     Winifred    Beckvrith. 
Board   members:     Mary   Wiley,   Mar- 
jorie  Craig,  and  Mrs.  J.  Minor  Gwynn. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  college 
i|  at  their  meeting  on  June  19,  approved  S 


the   names   for   the  new  buildings  as  , 

recommended    by    the    alumnae    com-  | 

mittee:  > 

Aycoek  Auditorium.  |' 

Rosenthal  Building   (Physical  Educa-  ! 

tion).  I 

(New)  Guilford  Hall  and  Mary  Foust  ^ 
Hall,  for  new  dormitories  now  being 
constructed. 

The  265  members  of  the  senior  class 
joined  the  alumnae  association  lOC^c, 
and  paid  their  first  year  's  membership 
fee  when  they  paid  for  their  diploma. 

The     members     of     the     senior     class  \ 

pledged   a   total   of   $2,015.00   for  the  \ 

Student-Alumnae    Building    Fund,    to  <\ 

be  paid  next  year.  ^ 

The  Eoauoke  Eapids-Eosemary  Alum-  i 
nae  Club  is  planning  the  uniform  | 
Founder's  Day  program  for  next  fall.  \ 
Annie  Cherry  is  chairman  of  the  | 
special  committee.  S 


Student  Viewpoints 

By  Mary  Lou  Fuller 


[In  order  that  returning  alumnae  might  have  a 
first-hand  contact  with  campus  life  and  a  more  or 
less  intimate  look  into  the  thinking  of  present 
day  college  students  and  their  reactions  to  the 
evolving  society  around  them,  a  representative 
member  of  the  senior  class  has  for  several  years 
been  asked  to  give  a  ten-minute  talk  at  the  general 
assembly  on  Saturday  morning,  frankly  setting 
forth  student  attitudes  and  viewpoints  as  they 
came  within  her  experience  and  observation  dur- 
ing the  years  of  her  college  residence.  This  year, 
Mary  Lou  Fuller,  of  Kittrell,  was  chosen  to  make 
the  Senior  Talk,  and  we  are  glad  to  share  with 
our  readers  who  were  not  present  her  excellent 
analysis.] 

T  AYING  aside  the  role  of  imdergradu- 
I  ate  and  donning  our  caps  and 
■I— ^  gowns,  which  signify  the  new  role 
of  graduate,  we  experience  a  real 
pleasure  in  joining  you,  as  alumnae  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 
AVe  're  glad  that  with  the  commencement 
of  an  adventure  together,  new  and  allur- 
ing, we  have  the  privilege  of  becoming 
members  of  this  great  family  of  daugh- 
ters who  are  justifiably  proud  of  their 
Alma  Mater. 

To  review  our  entire  college  experi- 
ence and  to  attempt  a  thorough  analysis 
of  student  activities  and  thought  con- 
cerning life  within  and  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  our  college  walls  is  no  easy  task, 
and  I  can  merely  intimate  a  few  aspects 
of  growth  and  thought  among  the 
students. 

In  our  rapid  evolutionary  process, 
we  must,  however  reluctantly,  give  up 
certain  cheri.shed  traditions,  although 
we  realize  that  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  a  small  institution  must  be  re- 
linquished for  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  a  larger  one.  From  the  Normal 
School  courses  designed  primarily  for 
teacher  training,  we  have  developed  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Schools  of  Education,  Music,  and 
Home  Economics,  the  Commercial  De- 
partment, and  the  Graduate  and  Ex- 
tension Divisions.  With  courses  so  well 
organized  for  providing  vocational  train- 


ing, we  feel  that  our  greatest  need  along 
academic  lines  at  the  present  is  expert 
vocational  guidance  that  will  be  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  great  number  of 
girls  thrust  upon  the  college  each  year, 
unable  to  make  a  vocational  choice  for 
themselves. 

We  have  no  doubt  deviated  from  the 
path  begun  by  those  of  you  who  travelled 
the  journey  before  us,  but  we  hope  that 
by  building  on  your  contribution,  we 
have  broadened  the  path  and  pushed 
further  the  horizon  in  our  search  for  a 
more  creative  and  satisfactory  way  of 
life. 

Recognizing  the  relative  values  of 
discipline  and  liberty — discipline  for  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  liberty  for  the  highest  development 
of  individual  personality — -the  adminis- 
tration has  seriously  attempted  to  ap- 
portion these  according  to  their  re- 
spective claims  on  our  attention. 
Through  our  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation, organized  for  the  development 
of  individual  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility, we  hope  to  become  such  an  effi- 
cient self-governing  body  that  we  may 
win  the  right  to  exercise  greater  power 
in  bringing  about  changes  necessary  for 
the  growth  and  vitality  of  student 
government.  In  addition  to  our  partic- 
ipation in  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege, we  have  this  year  organized  a  stu- 
dent curricular  committee  whereby  stu- 
dents may  cooperate  with  the  faculty  in 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  course 
arrangement. 

We  believe  that  the  intellectual 
standards  of  our  college  are  demanding 
a  great  amount  of  individual  stamina. 
Capable  and  intelligent  leaders  are 
produced  by  requiring  every  student  to 
make  an  average  of  a  "3"  before  being 
eligible  to  any  office ;  and  following  the 
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great  ideal  of  democracy  for  which  our 
college  stands,  we  maintain  the  point 
system  w^hereby  honors  in  student  ac- 
tivities are  distributed.  This  provides 
for  a  greater  number  of  leaders  and 
thus  a  more  active  student  body. 

In  surveying  the  college  girl's  per- 
sonal relation  to  various  aspects  of  col- 
lege life — intellectual,  religious,  social, 
and  athletic — you  will  find  her  first  and 
foremost  an  individual.  She  desires  to 
be  an  active,  creative  force  in  the  world : 
yes  with  less  conformity  to  group  mores, 
but  with  more  individual  expression. 
Unwilling  to  accept  anything  because 
it  has  "alw^ays  been  so,"  she  seriously 
delves  into  the  why  and  wherefore. 
There  is  no  feeling  that  she  must  pledge 
herself  to  an  outworn  creed;  that  she 
must  follow  the  cultural  pattern  set  for 
her,  because  many  of  the  patterns  are 
out  of  date,  lacking  in  style,  and  ab- 
solutely unsuitecl  to  her  needs.  To  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  dogmas  or  creeds, 
she  feels  an  inner  urge  to  follow  the  new- 
creed  "you" — oneself.  This  adventure 
of  daring  to  be  true  to  herself,  which 
she  undertakes  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm, causes  many  anxious  parents 
or  elders  to  shake  their  heads,  baffled 
over  the  possible  outcome,  and  anxiously 
ask,  "What  ails  our  youth  today!"  We, 
as  students,  are  young  and  perhaps  im- 
mature in  judgment.  Perhaps  also  w^e 
may  be  unable  to  see  ourselves;  but  we 
do  know  that  following  the  development 
of  history,  conflict  between  the  standards 
of  youth  and  age  must  have  always  ex- 
isted. Even  Dan  Chaucer  was  aware  of 
this  social  distance  when  he  remarked, 
"Youth  and  elde  is  often  at  debat." 

Returning  to  the  student  as  an  in- 
dividual, we  find  that  she  rejects 
"cloistered  seclusion"  from  the  world 
today.  There  is  no  longer  within  her 
nature  the  repression  and  primness  of 
the  Victorian  or  even  later  periods. 
Her  dress  is  more  sensible,  practical, 
and  conducive  to  better  health.  Eager 
to  accept  life's  challenge,  she  faces  is- 
sues frankly   and  honestly   so  that  she 


can  truthfully  say  "There  is  more 
honesty  in  living  if  you  do  find  less 
attire."  Many  of  the  subjects  which 
she  discus.ses  with  such  dogmatic  self- 
assurance  are  considered  by  her  elders 
as  altogether  improper  for  one  .so  un- 
accustomed to  the  "ways  of  the  world." 
But  she  will  not  ignore  the  serious  need 
of  intelligent  thinking  and  acting  simply 
to  uphold  traditional  ideals  or  fo.ster 
false  modesty.  Unafraid  to  encounter 
realities,  she  intelligently  attempts  a 
better  understanding  of  our  social  organ- 
ization, in  order  to  become  an  efficient 
leader  for  the  future.  For  what  pur- 
pose should  she  follow  the  trends  of 
thought  of  the  world's  greatest  philoso- 
phers if  such  a  pursuit  will  not  stimu- 
late more  thinking  about  her  own  prob- 
lems ?  Intelligent  and  aspiring  youth 
will  not  accept  knowledge  as  facts,  valu- 
able as  facts  themselves,  but  only  as 
they  are  related  to  life. 

The  extra-curricular  activities  con- 
sume a  large  part  of  the  college  girl's 
time.  The  four  societies,  which  were 
literary  organizations  originally,  now 
provide  for  most  of  the  social  life  of 
our  students.  In  athletics,  the  fact  that 
275  students  participated  in  class  sports 
of  various  kinds  this  year  indicates  in 
a  large  measure  the  interest  shown  in 
physical  education.  In  the  creative 
realm  of  college  activities,  students  have 
shown  most  talent  in  drama  and  music, 
perhaps.  Our  Dramatic  Association, 
provided  with  adequate  facilities  and 
under  able  direction,  has  done  splendid 
work  in  acting,  set-designing,  scenery 
painting,  student  coaching,  and  play- 
writing.  The  excellent  presentation  of 
such  oratorios  as  Elijah  and  The 
Messiah  by  the  college  chorus,  the  pro- 
grams given  by  the  Madrigal  Club  each 
year,  and  the  splendid  beginning  made 
by  the  Opera  Association  this  year  in 
the  production  of  "Robin  Hood,"  in- 
dicate the  genuine  interest  of  students 
in  worthwhile  things  for  the  pure  joy 
of  doing  them. 
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Studying  the  religious  life  of  the 
student,  you  will  find  not  less  religion, 
as  is  often  the  indictment,  but  a  search 
for  a  more  personal  and  satisfying  one. 
When  a  freshman  enters  college  she  has 
usually  accepted  as  unquestionable  the 
"faith  of  her  fathers."  Never  has  she 
thought  whether  it  was  reasonable  or 
even  in  accordance  with  her  own  prin- 
ciples of  living.  Religion  was  handed 
out  to  her  from  her  culture  as  a  morsel 
to  nourish  her  spiritual  make-up  and  the 
piece  she  received  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental result  of  the  environment  she 
happened  to  be  born  in,  regardless  of 
its  worth,  or  lack  of  it,  to  her  as  an 
individual.  Then  when  she  begins  to 
think  about  religion  for  herself,  she  is 
flooded  with  a  chaos  of  ideas  never  pre- 
sented to  her  before.  She  constructs  her 
own  religion  in  the  way  most  congruous 
with  her  personal  susceptibilities,  which 
are  predetermined  by  her  temperament 
and  her  circumstances.  She  assumes  a 
scientific  attitude,  requiring  explana- 
tions of  facts  and  processes  and  logic 
in  reasoning  these  out ;  she  will  not  form 
a  philosophy  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  scientific  and  historical  facts 
she  has  discovered.  The  college  girl  has 
not  thrown  down  religion ;  she  is  merely 
searching  for  one  of  her  own.  The 
Y.W.C.A.  pledge  beautifully  expresses 
the  desire  of  most  of  our  students :  ' '  We 
unite  in  the  determination  to  live  un- 
reservedly Jesus'  law  of  love  in  every 
relationship  and  so  to  know  God." 
Truth  to  herself  is  fundamentally  the 
basis  of  her  code  of  ethics. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  college  girl 
more  internationally-minded  today  than 
formerly — not  that  a  large  number  are 
actively  engaged  in  fostering  better  in- 
ternational relations,  but  the  majority 
are  losing  their  ethnocentric  narrowness, 
becoming  more  tolerant,  and  seeking  a 
better  understanding.  This  attitude  we 
hope  indicates  a  desire  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  war  and  the  permanence  of 
World  Peace.  The  International  Re- 
lations Club  and  World  Fellowship  De- 


partment of  the  Y.W.C.A.  are  organized 
for  those  intensely  interested  in  promot- 
ing better  understanding  among  nations 
through  a  study  of  world  politics. 

A  new  phase  of  life  which  is  rather 
alluring  to  the  modern  girl  is  that  of 
politics.  Realizing  her  privileges  and 
responsibilities  as  a  prospective  voter, 
she  prepares  for  assuming  these  through 
academic  work  in  Government,  World 
Politics,  and  the  History  of  Political 
Parties ;  and  by  membership  in  the 
Young  Voters'  Club,  which  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the 
present  political  situation,  and  arousing 
interest  in  contemporary  politics. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  are  often 
shocked  at  the  frankness  with  which  stu- 
dents discuss  such  questions  as  those  of 
sex  relations,  but  we  see  no  cause  for 
alarm ;  in  fact,  frankness  seems  to  in- 
sure better  relations  between  the  sexes. 
We  see  no  reason  why  we  should  accept 
the  double  standard  whiclT  has  grown 
up,  and  seriously,  we  believe  that  many 
an  unadjusted  girl  could  be  made  to  fit 
into  the  accepted  standards  of  society 
if  she  were  treated  as  an  individual, 
capable  of  becoming  an  entirely  differ- 
ent person  in  the  proper  environment. 
We  believe  in  sex  education  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  intelligent  pursuit  of  life.  If 
men  and  women  would  face  life  squarely 
and  intelligently,  and  unselfishly  co-op- 
erate with  one  another  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  life  together,  the  home 
would  become  a  finer  institution  and  di- 
vorce a  diminishing  factor  in  family  life. 

Many  students  still  exhibit  ethnocen- 
tric narrowness  in  their  attitude  toward 
race,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
negro.  Reared  in  the  South,  steeped 
with  traditions  of  race  hatred  and  dis- 
crimination, it  is  difficult  for  students  to 
respect  and  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  the  negro  to  our  culture.  The 
majority  say,  "Give  him  a  reasonable 
amount  of  education,  but  keep  him  in  his 
place.  We  don't  want  social  equality." 
However,  there  is  a  group  of  students 
who  have  learned  to  recognize  the  value 
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of  an  individual,  and  through  the  study 
of  interracial  relations  have  come  to 
have  an  appreciation  for  the  black  man 
and  his  culture. 

From  the  fellowship  of  student  and 
faculty  relations,  and  through  such 
channels  as  the  open  forum,  the  concert- 
lecture  course,  drama,  and  general  read- 
ing of  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
(including  our  own  college  publica- 
tions), we  have  received  influences  and 
contacts  which  are  invaluable  in  the  de- 
velopment of  integrated  personalities, 
eager  for  self-expression,  and  at  the  same 


time   striving   to    be   of   service   to   our 
fellowmen. 

Our  student  days  have  been  joyous! 
And  in  transferring  our  membership 
from  the  student  body  to  that  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  we  feel  an  ever 
keener  appreciation  for  all  that  the  col- 
lege has  given  us. 

"Dear  Alma  Mater,  strong  and  {ireat, 

We  never  shall  forget 
The  gratitude  we  owe  to  you, 

A  never  ending  debt. 
All  honor  to  your  name  we  bring, 

And  love  we  pledge  anew, 
Unfailing  loyalty  we  bring, 

O  College,  dear,  to  you."  • 


-cS^- 


Review  and  Comment 


THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

OUR  alumnae  w^ill  be  interested  to 
know  that  beginning  with  next 
year,  our  college  will  open  a  new  depart- 
ment— the  Department  o  f  Library 
Science,  in  which  students  who  enroll 
will  major  in  Library  Science  and  re- 
ceive an  A.B.  degree  in  that  subject. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Stone,  librarian,  will  be 
the  director,  and  Miss  Ruth  Sankee,  B.S. 
and  B.L.S.,  and  Mts.  Catharine  Jones 
Pierce,  '11,  B.A.  and  B.S.,  will  be  the 
teachers  in  charge. 

The  new  department  has  been  organ- 
ized as  a  direct  result  of  the  new  stand- 
ards for  high  school  libraries  adopted 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  at  its  meeting 
last  December.  These  standards  make 
certain  definite  requirements  of  the  high 
schools  with  regard  to  equipment,  num- 
ber and  classification  of  books  and 
periodicals,  amount  of  appropriations, 
and  also  specifies  full  time  trained 
librarians  or  teacher  librarians  —  all 
based  upon  the  size  of  the  individual 
high  school.  The  high  schools  of  the 
south  have  been  given  three  years  in 
which  to  meet  these  new  conditions. 


Obviously  there  will  be  a  great  de- 
mand for  trained  librarians.  In  fact, 
one  might  almost  say  that  a  new  oc- 
cupation is  being  opened  to  women  in 
the  south.  Our  college  is  one  of  the 
four  institutions  in  the  whole  country 
which  next  year  will  offer  courses 
especially  designed  for  the  training  of 
high  school  librarians — we  are  there- 
fore pioneers  in  this  new  and  interest- 
ing field. 

For  next  year,  the  enrollment  will 
be  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Stone, 
the  director,  recently  stated  that  already 
about  twenty  students  have  been  ac- 
cepted, leaving  only  a  few  vacancies 
available. 

The  new  department  oft'ers  two 
courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree :  one 
for  those  who  plan  to  be  full  time 
librarians,  and  who  will  do  their  major 
work  in  library  science  ;  the  other  for  the 
teacher  librarians — those  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  one  sub- 
ject and  at  the  same  time  have  charge 
of  the  school  library.  Obviously,  this 
last  course  will  appeal  to  the  student 
who  expects  to  be  identified  with  the 
smaller  high  school  where  the  full  time 
librarian    is    not    needed.      And    quite 
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obviously  also  there  will  be  a  larger 
number  of  opportunities  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  teacher  librarian — certainly 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  In  this 
second  course,  moreover,  fewer  hours  of 
training  in  library  science  are  required. 
But  in  either  case,  the  specialized  work 
in  library  science  is  done  only  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  The  cost  in- 
volved is  the  same  as  for  students  who 
work  for  their  A.B.  degree,  majoring  in 
any  other  subject,  such  as  English  or 
History. 

The  subjects  in  library  science  which 
will  be" required  are  these,  with  varying 
em^Dhasis  as  to  number  of  hours,  accord- 
ing to  which  course  is  being  pursued : 
Book  Selection;  Cataloging  and  Classi- 
fication ;  Field  Work ;  Children 's  Liter- 
ature ;  History  and  Administration ; 
Library  Work  with  Children ;  Methods 
of  Teaching  Use  of  Library ;  Reference 
and  Bibliography;  Place  of  Library  in 
School;  Government  Documents. 

In  shaping  the  new  department, 
every  phase  of  the  work,  both  as  to 
courses  and  equipment,  has  been  planned 
in  accord  with  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship  of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation. Two  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  our  library  have  already  been  fitted 
up  in  an  approved  manner  for  the 
classes.  The  director  and  his  staff  are 
approaching  their  new  task  next  year 
with  real  enthusiasm  and  understanding 
of  the  magnificent  posibilities  for 
service  to  the  state  which  are  involved. 

EDUCATION  AFTER  GRADUATION 

ONE  of  the  newer  ideas  stirring  in 
the  minds  of  alumni  and  alumnae 
leaders  throughout  the  country,  and  con- 
currently with  them,  the  presidents  of 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
is  this,  that  there  should  be  a  continuing 
educational  relationship  between  the 
alumni  (used  to  include  alumnae  also) 
and  their  college ;  that  the  conclusion 
of  our  college  years  does  not  mean  that 
we    are    "educated,"    "through,"    but 


rather  that  the  process  has  only  begun ; 
that  education  is  a  "life  sentence," 
never  to  be  completed ;  that  our  diploma 
is  merely  an  evidence  that  we  are  cap- 
able of  being  educated;  and  that  our 
colleges  owe  us,  as  alumni,  an  uninter- 
rupted intellectual  and  educational 
service  in  our  effort  to  live  a  growing 
and  developing  life.  "Why,"  it  is 
asked,  "should  our  colleges  abandon 
their  students  when  their  intellectual  life 
really  becomes  important  to  them?" 
Therefore,  such  expressions  as  "educat- 
ing the  alumni"  and  "education  after 
graduation ' '  are  not  mere  phrases.  They 
hold  a  great  idea — an  idea  which  may 
work  a  revolution  in  the  relationship  of 
alumni  to  their  colleges. 

Under  an  appropriation  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  this  past  year,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  made 
a  study,  directed  by  its  former  alumni 
secretary,  of  the  possibilities  of  extend- 
ing the  educational  services  of  our -col- 
leges to  their  alumni.  The  University 
of  Michigan  has  within  recent  months 
organized  an  Alumni  University,  where- 
by the  vast  educational  resources  of  the 
university  are  placed  at  the  service  of 
their  alumni.  And  beginning  with 
Amherst  College,  about  1923,  there  are 
approximately  fifty  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  this  country  which  have  recog- 
nized "that  there  is  a  permanent  and 
progressive  educational  obligation  which 
they  owe  to  their  alumni,"  and  have 
made  some  attempt  to  meet  this  ob- 
ligation. 

Recently,  Miss  Florence  Snow, 
alumnae  secretary  at  Smith  College, 
president  of  the  American  Alumni  Coun- 
cil, has  announced  that  the  Aims  and 
Policies  Committee  of  the  Council  will 
join  with  a  committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education  in  a 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  continuing 
education  after  graduation.  The  first 
combined  meeting  of  the  committees  will 
be  held  early  next  October.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Aims  and  Policies  Committee 
are  Levering  Tyson,  of  Columbia,  chair- 
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man;  Frederick  AUis,  of  Amherst;  Miss 
Harriet  Sawyer,  of  Vassar;  J.  L.  Mor- 
rill, of  Ohio  State;  and  Wilfred  Shaw, 
of  Michigan.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adnlt  Education  are  Pres- 
ident Little  of  Michigan,  Presiden  Coff- 
man  of  Minnesota,  President  Neilson  of 
Smith,  President  Jessnp  of  Iowa,  Direc- 
tor Leonard  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia, and  a  representative  of  a  committee 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
which  has  been  making  a  study  of  this 
same  question  for  the  past  year.  The 
American  Alumni  Council  voted  to 
study  this  very  important  question  at 
its  recent  annual  convention  held  at 
Minneapolis  and  the  Aims  and  Policies 
Committee  was  appointed  and  directed 
to  make  this  study  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education. 

What,  alumnae  of  the  North  Carolina 
College,  can  your  college  do  for  you — 
professionally,  culturally,  avocationally, 
in  your  endeavor  to  grow  mentally  and 
intellectually?  Do  you  want  reading 
lists,  lecturers  for  your  community 
clubs,  the  loan  of  books,  conferences  with 
our  professors,  special  conferences  on 
the  campus ;  -  bulletins  on  child  care, 
parental  education;  the  drama,  and  so 
on.  What  is  your  need?  Will  you  not 
answer  ? 

K^ 


THE  opera  association  is  one  of  the  newest 
organizations  on  the  campus.  Its  first 
public  performance  was  given  in  April — De 
Koven's  Eobin  Hood.  The  cast  numbered 
one  hundred.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fuehs,  and  the  Play-Likers,  under 
the  direction  of  Mtr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  West, 
gave  valiant  assistance.  The  whole  work 
was  directed  by  Dean  Brown,  and  was  a 
distinct,  even  brilliant  success. 


STUDENTS  in  government  made  their  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Washington  city  in  April. 
The  party  was  conducted  as  usual  by  Miss 
Elliott,  head  of  the  department  of  political 
science. 


Tiiio  coiirert  ill  May  by  Rosa  I'onHulU;,  dra- 
matic soprano,  prima  dona  from  thf;  Metro- 
politan Opora  <^Jorn|>any,  Xew  York,  was  the 
triuin|ihaiit  inuKical  event  of  the  year.  The 
wliole  pcrformaiife  approached  ho  nearly  that 
will  o'  the  wisp,  perfection,  a.s  to  be  at  times 
almost  painful  in  its  sheer  loveliness.  There 
are  almost  no  words  to  use  which  could 
adequately  describe  Miss  Ponselle  's  art  as 
she  revealed  it  in  this  concert.  We  quote 
from  the  Carolinian: 

"Rosa  Ponselle,  the  world's  greatest  lyric 
soprano,  first  enjoyed  her  luncheon  from  out 
of  a  paper  bag  while  she  sat  on  front  campus, 
and  then  she  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
gazing  from  underneath  her  big  blue  hat  at 
the  students  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
passed  her  by.  Some  of  the  more  inquisitive 
of  the  students  busied  themselves  with  find- 
ing out  who  the  handsome  stranger  was  who 
sat  and  ate  from  a  big  brown  bag,  but  none 
of  them  quite  reached  the  point  of  actually 
accosting  the  famous  singer  after  they  had 
satisfied  their  curosity  as  to  her  identity  by 
excited  consultation  and  comparison  with  the 
numerous  pictures  of  her.  They  never  quite 
decided  just  what  her  reasons  were  for  so 
unofficially  gracing  our  campus,  but  to  them 
the  most  reasonable  theory  seemed  to  be  that 
she  was  seeking  inspiration  for  her  evening's 
performance  from  that  far-famed  source  of 
inspiration,  the  students  of  the  Xorth  Caro- 
lina College  for  Women. 


JAMES  BOYD,  author  of  "Drums''  and 
' '  Marching  On, ' '  spoke  to  the  students 
and  faculty  in  the  new  auditorium  during 
April. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  chapel  talks  of 
the  year  was  made  on  April  20,  by  Dr. 
B.  B.  Kendrick,  of  the  department  of  history, 
his  subject  being  ' '  The  Juryman 's  Tiew  of 
Law  Enforcement."  Based  on  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  juryman  he  advocated 
the  following  reforms  in  place  of  the  present 
system:  have  a  committee  consisting  of  one 
criminologist,  one  expert  psychologist,  one 
expert  who  really  knows  the  law,  and  two  or 
more  people  with  common  sense  to  decide  the 
cases.  He  added  that  some  of  these  should 
be  women.  With  this  group  he  thinks  that 
a  person 's  guilt  can  be  determined  and 
punishment  executed  wisely. 


THE  Junior  Shoppe  is  functioning  on  the 
campus  this  summer  in  the  little  * "  hose 
house"  near  the  library.  Virginia  Kirk- 
patrick  and  Evelyn  Fiteh  are  happily  dis- 
l^ensing  cold  drinks,  sandwiches,  candy,  'n 
evervtiiing  aood  to  eat!     It's  a  popular  place. 


Footprints 


[The  Alumnae  News  has  asked  the  class  officers  to 
send  in  pictures  and  stories  of  former  students 
who  are  doing  especially  interesting  or  outstand- 
ing work  in  any  field.  However,  we  shall  grate- 
fully receive  such  material  from  any  of  our 
readers.] 

r^AiSY  BAILEY  WAITT,  '95,  North  Carolina  Col- 
^^^  lege  for  Women,  and  M.A.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  for  a  number  of  years  been  head  of 
the  department  of  English,  Greenville  Woman 's 


Daisy  Bailey  Waitt 


secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College.  Her  interests 
are  by  no  means  restricted,  however,  to  her 
college  duties,  for  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  the  Shakespeare 
Society  of  America,  the  Greenville  Artists' 
Guild,  the  local  A.A.IT.W.,  the  Y.W.C.A.  and 
church  organizations,  and  is  a  valuable  and 
active  participant  in  the  activities  of  the  local 
North  Carolina  College  Alumnae  Club. 

— E.S. 

X  TERA  millsaps,  of  StatesviUe,  B.S.  '15,  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  M.S.  '24, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  closing  her 
second  year  as  teacher  of  Biology  and  Chemistry 
at  La  Grange  College,  in  Georgia — a  college 
for  women  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Those  who  knew  Vera  in 
her  student  days  and  marked  her  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  for  whatever  she  undertook,  are 
no  whit  surprised  at  the  measure  of  success 
which  has  come  to  her  in  her  chosen  field, 
that  of  teaching.  After  leaving  college,  she 
taught  science  successfully  in  the  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina,  and  did  graduate  work  for 
several    summers   at    the    University    of    North 


College,  Greenville,  S.  C.  Licidentally  she  has 
in  many  ways  expressed  her  interest  in  higher 
education  for  women  and  particularly  in  the 
bettering  of  standards  in  our  southern  colleges. 
As  a  delegate  representing  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  she  attended 
the  International  Federation  which  met  in 
Christiana  in  1924,  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women 
before  it  merged  with  the  A.A.U.W.  Before 
leaving  North  Carolina,  she  was  chairman  of 
Education  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Miss  Wiatt's  preparation 
for  meeting  the  strenuous  requirements  of 
teaching  college  English  include  two  years  of 
study  at  Cornell  University,  courses  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  at  Harvard, 
in  addition  to  her  graduate  work  at  Columbia, 
and  her  experience  has  carried  her  through  the 


Vera  Millsaps 
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Carolina  and  at  Columbia.  The  class  of  1915 
has  real  pride  in  what  one  of  its  number  has 
accomplished.  — A.A. 

K     CERTAIN  CARD  enclosed  with  the  announce- 

ment    of    commencement    exercises    at    the 

University    of    Michigan,    June    15-18,    reads, 

"Elizabeth    G.    Hunter,     M.D. "       Graduating 


Elizabeth  Hunter,  '24,  M.D. 

from    our    college    in    the    class    of    '24,    A.B., 
Elizabeth  has  spent  the  last  four  years  study- 
ing in  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,     and    is    our    youngest     and    late 
daughter    to    receive    the    M.D.    degree.      ^ 
salute  you,  Doctor  Hunter!      But  Elizabeth 
not  only  a  ' '  daughter ' '  of  the  college,  she  ali 
falls   into    the    classification    of    ' '  granddaugii- 
ter, ' '    for    her    mother, .  Mrs.    W.    H.    Hunter 
(Carrie  MuUins),  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  was  a 
member  of  our  very  first  graduating  class,  the 
class  of   '93.     And  so  our  congratulations  must 
extend   farther   back   than   to    the   young   M.D. 
herself.      Elizabeth   is   to   serve   her   internship 
in   the    University    of    Michigan    hospital   next 
year.     Our  very  best  wishes  are  with  her. 

■pLiZAEETH  DUFFY,  of  New  Bern,  N.  C,  A.B. 
'25,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women; 
M.A.  '26,  in  Psychology,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.  '28,  in  Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University — thus  runs  the  record.  On  the 
campus  we  called  her  ' '  Polly, ' '  and  for  all 
practical    purposes    she    is    still    that    to    her 


friends.  Polly  was  a  brilliant  student  in  her 
undergraduate  days,  but  she  was  also  interested 
in  many  phases  of  campus  life  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  student  activities.  Among  other 
things,  she  was  an  inter-society  debater;  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Carolinian;  member  faculty- 
student  advisory  committee;  member  house  of 
representatives  and  of  the  Y.W.f'.A.  cabinet. 
Dramatics  also  claimed  her  attention.  After 
her  year  at  Columbia,  Polly  went  to  Johns 
Hopkins  to  do  her  work  for  the  doctorate. 
This  last  year  she  held  a  National  Fellowship 
in  Child  Development.  Her  dissertation  was 
done  in  the  field  of  child  psychology,  the  sub- 
ject being  ' '  Tensions  and  Emotional  Factors 
in  Eeaction. ' '  It  was  based  on  experimental 
work  with  children  ranging  from   three  and   n 


Polly  Duffy,  '25,  Pu.D. 

half  to  five  years  in  age.  She  is  to  coutiuue 
her  work  in  this  subject  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity next  year  under  another  fellowship  granted 
by  the  National  Eesearch  Council  for  research 
in  Child  Development.  We  assure  her  of  our 
pride  and  interest  in  her  undertakings. 


cS^ 

SPENCER,  New  Guilford  and  Mary  Foust  Hall 
(the  last  named  being  the  two  new  resi- 
dence houses  now  being  constructed  on  Col- 
lege Avenue,  above  Spencer)  will  be  used  next 
year  as  Freshmen  dormitories.  This  arrange- 
ment will  locate  the  majority  of  the  new- 
girls  on  the  east  side  of  the  campus. 


Wilfrid  Gibson,  English  Poet:  A  Glimpse 
of  the  Man  and  His  Art 


By  Jane  Summerell 


[Last  summer  found  Jane  Summerell,  '10,  in  Europe 
with  a  party  of  friends.  While  there  she  met 
Wilfrid  Gibson,  the  poet,  and  his  charming  wife 
and  children ;  and  during  the  opportunities  for 
pleasant  association  that  followed,  Jane  came  to 
know  and  to  appreciate,  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  the  English  author  and  his  family  group. 
All  along  during  the  year  we  have  been  asking  her 
to  tell  us  a  bit  about  Wilfrid  Gibson,  the  man. 
We've  read  some  of  his  poetry — we  like  it;  now 
we  want  to  meet  him ;  so  share  with  us,  we  said, 
as  much  as  you  will,  your  thoughts  about  the 
personality  of  the  poet  and  also  his  art.  So  here 
is  her  delightful  essay.  As  the  alumnae  know, 
Miss  Summerell  is  a  member  of  the  college  faculty 
in  the  department  of  English.] 

A  BOYISH  figure,  Saxon  hair  and 
eyes,  youthful  features,  a  dreamy, 
^  serious  mien,  a  bit  of  shyness,  and 
much  kindness — such  is  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson,  the  man.  He  met  our  party  in 
London  last  summer,  and  for  a  week 
assisted  our  conductor,  who  was  his 
friend,  in  guiding  us  about  that  inter- 
esting city.  He  patiently  answered  the 
endless  questions  that  eager  tourists  ask, 
and  on  two  occasions,  in  response  to 
our  request,  read  to  us  from  his  poems. 
Fascinating  as  he  was  as  an  individual, 
he  was  even  more  fascinating  as  a  poet, 
and  it  is  as  such  that  we  shall  hold  him 
in  our  minds.  We  think  of  him,  how- 
ever, not  as  a  poet  writing  in  a  highly 
rarified  atmosphere,  but  as  one  whose 
art  accords  closely  with  his  life  —  a 
serious,  direct,  and  true  spokesman  for 
the  life  that  he  has  known  in  his  day. 
Wilfrid  Gibson,  although  not  the 
foremost  of  England's  present  day 
poets,  has  produced  some  twenty 
volumes  of  varying  merit  that  have  won 
for  him  distinction  and  a  secure  place 
as  a  professional  man  of  letters.  His 
poems,  a  realistic  expression  of  the 
beauty  and  ugliness  that  he  has  seen, 
reveal  the  artist's  sensitiveness,  the 
dramatist's  insight,  and  the  poet's  pas- 
sion for  divine  perfection.     His  subjects 


are  drawn  chiefly  from  episodes  in  the 
lives  of  the  simple  poor:  workers  in  in- 
dustrial centers,  fishermen  in  peril  of 
the  sea,  lighthouse  keepers,  stone  cutters, 
shopkeepers,  and  a  splendid  company 
of  women — mothers  in  childbirth  and 
child-death,  sisters,  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts— heroic  in  their  obscure  suffering 
and  toil.  Besides  these  poems,  he  has 
written  a  volume  of  war  poetry  and  a 
number  of  pieces  about  the  intimate 
circle  of  his  family  and  friends. 

The  poems  of  the  working  class  Mr. 
Gibson  evidently  considers  most  repre- 
sentative of  his  work,  for  he  draws 
largely  from  them  for  his  readings.  His 
somewhat  wistful  voice  strengthens  his 
appeal — sympathetic  but  not  sentimental 
— for  the  folk  who  faced  danger  and 
earned  a  livelihood  and  learned  "to 
take  their  luck  through  life  and  find  it 
good."  "Flannan  Isle"  is  one  of  these, 
his  favorites.  It  recounts  the  visit  of 
three  men  to  a  perilous  lighthouse,  which 
has  taken  its  toll  in  the  lives  of  the 
three  lonely  keepers.  The  visitors  find 
only  "an  untouched  meal  and  an  over- 
toppled  chair,"  grim  reminders  of  the 
instant  response  of  the  keepers  to  the 
call  of  duty  and  the  ill-chance  that 
awaits  all  those  who  make  safe  the  sea 
by  the  Flannan  light.  With  inarticulate 
and  almost  unending  despair  the  poem 
closes : 

' '  Three  men  alive  on  "Plannau  Isle 
Who  thought  on  three  men  dead. ' ' 

There  is  the  dramatic  poem,  "The 
Operation,"  which  shows  how  the  poor 
folk  face  life  and  death.  The  wile  has 
suffered  from  a  deadly  cancer  for  eleven 
years,  but  has  waited  to  consult  a  doctor 
until  the  little  daughter  had  grown  old 
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enough  to  keep  the  house  for  her  father. 
The  husband,  when  he  hears,  speaks, 

"Eleven  years!      And  never  breathed  a  word, 
Not  murmured  once,  but  patiently  .  .    " 

Whereupon  the  wife  answers, 

"I  come  of  fisherfolk  who  live  on  patience. 
It's  little  use  for  any  man 
To  be  impatient  with  the  sea. ' ' 

In  "Geraniums"  the  poet  muses  on 
the  gay  red  blossoms  sold  by  a  blear- 
eyed  old  woman  to  pay  for  her  night's 
lodging : 

"And  yet  tomorrow  Avill  these  blooms  be  dead 
With  all  their  lively  beauty,  and  tomorrow 
May  end  the  light  lusts  and  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  that  old  body  with  the  nodding  head. 
The  last  oath  uttered,  the  last  pint  drained 

deep, 
She'll  sink,  as  Cleopatra  sank,  to  sleep, 
Nor  need  to  barter  blossoms  for  a  bed. ' ' 

The  war  in  all  its  horror  and  reality 
cut  deeply  into  Mr.  Gibson's  life.  But 
here,  except  in  a  few  minor  personal 
poems,  his  sympathies  are  with  the 
soldiers  from  the  country  folk.  With 
characteristic  interest  he  w^rites  of  the 
fellow  who  in  his  delirium  wondered  "if 
the  old  cow  died  or  not,"  the  shell- 
shocked  soldier  in  the  ambulance,  who 
thinking  of  his  farm,  mutters. 

' '  Two  rows  of  cabbages, 
Two  of  curly  greens, 
Two  rows  of  early  peas. 
Two  of  kidney-beans ' ' — 

and  the  lad  "back  from  the  trenches, 
more  dead  than  alive,"  who 

— ' '  cannot  quite  remember.     There  were  five 
Dropt   dead   beside   me    in    the    trenches,    and 

three 
Whispered  their  dying  messages  to  me. ' ' 

For  an  understanding  of  Mr.  Gib- 
son's poems  on  his  family  and  friends, 
to  which  poems  he  seldom  refers  in  his 
readings,  one  must  go  to  his  dear  little 
cottage,  "Gowan  Gate,"  nestled  among 
the  pear  trees  and  rose  trees  at  Leftwich, 
some  twenty  miles  from  London.  We 
were  in^dted  to  tea  at  four  o'clock,  but 
char-a-banc  drivers  are  not   alwavs  re- 


liable, and  it  was  six  o'clock  before  we 
arrived.  We  identifierl  the  house  by  the 
entire  family — ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Oib.son, 
Audrey,  Michael,  and  Jocelyn,  who  in 
English  concern  for  the  guest,  were 
standing  on  the  street,  and  with  hands 
shading  their  eyes,  were  straining  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  belated  visitors.  What 
a  welcome  they  gave  us!  Mr.  Gibson, 
with  hospitable  solicitude,  tried  to  do 
everything  at  once,  passing  tea  and 
cakes,  and  showing  us,  in  response  to 
our  enthusiasm,  the  rare  things  about 
his  home:  the  rose  garden,  the  childen's 
flower-pots,  the  splendid  new  fireplace, 
the  pictures  of  friends,  especially  of 
Rupert  Brooke,  and  manuscript  copies 
of  poems  by  various  writers.  Michael 
and  Audrey  served  the  cream  and  sugar, 
telling  us  betimes  of  their  wonderful 
Montessori  school ;  Jocelyn,  the  youngest, 
flitted  about,  reflecting  her  father's  hap- 
piness ;  and  ^Irs.  Gibson,  radiating  good 
cheer,  introduced  a  semblance  of  system 
into  our  happy  confusion.  When  we 
left,  the  whole  family  got  into  the  char- 
a-banc — croAvded  enough  now  to  permit 
great  informality  and  much  merrymak- 
ing— rode  with  us  far  down  the  English 
lane,  and  then  retraced  their  way  in 
the  peaceful  gloaming.  The  beauty  and 
peace  of  that  home,  the  contentment  and 
good  will  of  the  group  in  it,  left  a  bene- 
diction upon  us. 

Against  such  a  background  of  love 
and  understanding  we  could  now  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  lines  entitled, 
"Where  Neither  Moth  nor  Rust"  : 

' '  Treasures  three 
Life  's  given   me — 

' '  Opal  Heart  of  dawning  dreams, 
Shot  with  restless  fiery  gleams: 

' '  Crystal-Heart  by  day  and  night. 
Glowing  with  the  living  light : 

' '  Amber-Heart  that  wells  with  mirth 
Of  the  sun-enchanted  earth. 

' '  Every  dawn  's  a  golden  key 
To  unlock  my  treasury — 
Heaven  here  and  now  for  me."' 
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Aud  this  from  a  series  of  sonnets  on 
"Home": 

.     .     .     .     ' '  with  hand  on  latch 
We  stood  a  moment  in  the  sunset  gleam 
And  looked  upon  our  home  as  in  a  dream, 
Wrapped  in  a  golden  glow  of  still  delight. 
Together  on  the  threshold  in  the  sun 
We  stood,  rejoicing  that  we  two  had  won 
To  this  deep  golden  peace  ere  day  was  done, 
That  over  gloomy  plain  and  storm-swept  height, 
We  two,  O  Love,  had  won  to  home  ere  night." 

The  fine  quality  in  Mr.  Gibson's 
affection  for  a  friend  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  on  Rupert  Brooke  —  a 
poem  which  embalms  an  experience 
shared  by  the  poet  and  that  splendid 
English  gentleman  and  promising  liter- 


ary figure  whose  life  was  cut  short  by 
the  World  War: 

' '  Once  in  my  garret,  you  being  far  away, 
Tramping  the  hills  and  breathing  upland  air. 
Or  so  I  fancied,  brooding  in  my  chair, 
I  watched  the  London   sunlight,   feeble   and 

grey, 
Dapple  my  desk,  too  tired  to  labour  more. 
When,  looking  up,  I  saw  you  standing  there, 
Although  I  'd  caught  no  footstep  on  the  stair, 
Like  sudden  April  at  my  open  door. 

Though  now  beyond  earth's  farthest  hills  you 

fare. 
Song-crowned,   immortal,   sometimes  it   seems 

to  me 
That  if  I  listen  very  quietly 
Perhaps  I'll  hear  your  footstep  on  the  stair 
And  see  you,  standing  with  your  angel  air, 
Fresh  from  the  uplands  of  eternity." 


-^ 


Report  of  Alumnae  Office 


WHEN  the  last  Homecoming  good-bye  had 
been  said  a  year  ago,  the  alumnae  office 
found  itself  in  that  tired  but  happy  frame  of 
mind  which  seemed  to  characterize  the  home- 
going  alumnae  themselves.  We  had  demon- 
strated the  power  of  united  effort;  together 
we  had  happily  accomplished  something  worth 
while;  and  we  were  glad.  And  so,  one  of  the 
pleasant  features  of  this  year's  work  has  been 
the  constantly  recurring  echoes  of  the  real 
joy  that  the  alumnae,  as  well  as  those  of  us 
here  on  the  campus,  experienced  during  home- 
coming days.  In  a  distant  section  of  the 
state,  I  met  an  alumna  husband  who  told  me 
that  he  wished  we  would  have  another  home- 
coming soon,  because,  he  said,  his  wife  looked 
ten  years  younger  when  she  got  back  home! 
I  hereby  faithfully  report  his  suggestion  to 
you  for  whatever  interest  of  any  kind  it  m.ay 
possess!  Nor  would  I  intimate  that  his  re- 
mark might  be  lacking  in  gallantry,  however 
full  of  truth! 

When  Founder 's  Day  was  behind  us  last 
fall,  we  felt  that  the  new  year  was  definitely 
on  the  march.  The  uniform  Founder's  Day 
program  for  the  local  clubs  and  associations 
had  been  worked  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  alumnae  president,  Mrs.  Funderburk,  pro- 
pared  in  the  office,  and  mailed  to  our  local 
chairmen.  Between  thirty  and  thirty-five  as- 
sociations joined  in  celebrating  the  day. 

By  that  time  also  the  alumnae  office  had 
heard  directly  from  practically  every  meml)er 
in  the   Class  of  1927,  telling  us  of  her  work 


and  whereabouts,  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. Though  no  longer  actually  on  the 
campus,  we  were  very  conscious  of  their 
presence  in  the  alumnae  fold.  They  are  hav- 
ing their  first  reunion  this  year.  We  bid 
them  a  special  welcome  back  home.  There 
is  much  that  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
them  by  way  of  experience  and  conclusion 
after  their  first  year  of  real  adventure  in 
that  far-famed  wide,  wide  world! 

Four  numbers  of  the  Alumnae  News  have 
been  published,  financed,  and  sent  on  their 
way  carrying  tidings  to  our  absent  daughters. 
A  larger  number  of  pages  were  published  than 
ever  before  and  more  pictures  used.  We  beg 
that  each  of  you  will  assume  her  individual 
responsibility  not  only  for  financing  the  pub- 
lication and  making  suggestions  for  its 
further  development,  but  in  supplying  us  with 
all  sorts  of  articles  and  pictures  relating  to 
the  alumnae,  their  work  and  interests.  Noth- 
ing is  too  insignificant. 

Fourteen  trips  were  made  into  the  field, 
most  of  them  since  the  Christmas  holidays. 
At  the  alumnae  meeting  in  Thomasville,  in 
February,  a  program  was  carried  out  designed 
to  acquaint  the  senior  high  school  girls  with 
what  our  college  has  to  offer.  Six  members 
of  the  senior  class  and  two  other  students 
from  the  college  were  present  and  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  In  October,  a  regional  conference 
of  the  American  Alumni  Council  convened  in 
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Atlanta.  The  alumnae  secretary  spoke  on 
"Objectives  in  Alumnae  Work." 

Much  of  our  postage  has  been  pleasantly 
expended  this  year  answering  many  letters 
about  many  things.  Much  of  it  also  was 
used  in  sending  out  the  usual  thousands  of 
form  letter  units  about  the  usual  things. 
But  we  have  sent  an  unusually  large  number 
of  what  seemed  to  those  who  prepared  them 
absolutely  irresistible  appeals  about  the  pay- 
ment of  dues.  We  have  collected  in  fees  this 
year  $1,976.  The  larger  part  of  the  $2.00 
fee  goes  back  to  the  individual  alumna  in 
the  Alumnae  News.  The  balance  helps  to 
defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  work. 
Wie  find  it  in  our  heart  to  wish  that  no 
alumna  would  deny  herself  the  satisfaction 
of  having  a  part  in  the  work  of  our  college, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  keeping  her  name 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  membership  cash 
book. 

We  sent  no  bills  this  year  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  our  Building  Fund,  but  interest 
amounting  to  $2,076.21  has  been  received,  and 
payments  amounting  to  $710.03  have  been 
made.  The  total  in  the  bank  at  the  present 
time  is  $53,470.07. 

The  usual  commencement  and  other  com- 
mittees named  by  the  president  have  carried 
on  their  various  activities,  to  all  of  which 
the   alumnae    oflS.ce    gave   its   best    assistance. 

This  is  the  regular  year  for  the  Lavender 
and  White  reunions — we  mark  the  time.  But 
since  every  class  had  a  reunion  last  year  the 
majority  of  the  classes  decided  to  let  that 
reunion  take  the  place  of  this  year's.     How- 


over,  our  youngest,  yet  largest,  Lavender  and 
White  class,  the  Class  of  '28,  is  to  be  hostess 
at  luncheon  today  to  the  returning  members 
of  the  other  Lavender  and  White  classes. 
And  there  is  much  in  the  offing  I  But  the  rest 
of  us  are  by  no  means  neglected.  Our  hetero- 
geneous clan  will  come  together  under  the 
inspiring  title,  "Class  of  1.58.5, "  chairmanned 
by  Helen  Creasy  Hunter,  '22.  She  is  going 
to  try  to  prove  that  it  isn  't  so  bad  after  all 
not  to  be  a  Lavender  and  White.  We  almost 
failed  to  get  the  Greensboro  printers  to 
recognize  the  Class  of  1.585.  When  that  term 
was  used  in  our  printed  material,  invariably 
the  proof  came  back  obligingly  corrected  to 
read  1855  or  1885,  or  something  else  within 
the  bounds  of  reason! 

As  we  have  suggested,  after  the  thrilling 
and  exciting  events  of  Homecoming  year,  any 
year  that  came  after  would  be  obliged  to  seem 
quiet  regardless  of  what  happened;  and  yet 
the  wheels  of  the  alumnae  office  have  turned 
steadily  and  busily,  endeavoring  to  keep  up 
with  the  aftermath  and  the  general  increase 
in  the  work  as  a  whole. 

As  we  pause  here  to  take  this  backward 
glance,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  conscious 
of  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  to  our  alumnae 
president,  Mrs.  Annie  Beam  Funderburk,  for 
the  fine  service  she  has  rendered.  But  to  all 
of  you,  who  through  the  gifts  of  your  time, 
thought,  money,  interest  and  presence  have 
made  possible  whatever  has  been  accomp- 
lished, we  offer  our  sineerest  gratitude. 
Faithfully  yours, 
Clara  B.  Byrd,  Alumnae  Secretary. 
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The  Letter  Box 


[Margaret  Horsfleld,  '06,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  assistant  professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  was  on 
sabbatical  leave  the  past  year  and  spent  it 
abroad.  Landing  in  England  the  last  day  of 
July,  1927,  she  and  her  party  travelled  steadily 
until  they  reached  Italy  in  September.  After 
two  months  there  they  turned  northwardj  to 
France  and  Montpellier,  entering  the  university 
there  the  first  of  November.  The  university  year 
runs  from  November  1  to  July  1.  They  plan  to 
return  to  Italy  to  spend  July  and  August  of  this 
year,  and  will  sail  from  Naples  early  in  September 
for  New  York  and  home.  After  graduating  from 
this  college,  Miss  Horsfield  took  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  later  re- 
ceived an  M.A.  from  Columbia.  Her  subject  is 
French.  Some  time  ago,  we  requested  her  to 
write  something  for  the  News.  Her  response  was 
this  very  interesting  description  of  the  famous 
old  university  town,  Montpellier.] 

3  Eue  Auguste  Comte, 

Montpellier,  France. 

iMontpellier  is  an  interesting  and  ancient 

city  of  Bas-Languedoc,  about   six  miles  from 


the  Mediterranean.  The  low-lying  coast  with 
its  etangs  is  very  like  that  of  East  Carolina, 
as  is  the  climate.  There  are  77,000  people 
living  in  and  about  Montpellier,  but  it  gives 
the  impression  of  a  much  smaller  place. 
Except  for  the  fine  open  spaces  scattered 
freely  about  the  city,  and  two  or  three  wide 
modern  streets,  the  town  is  a  maze  of  narrow, 
crooked  alleys,  that  look  at  first  sight  like 
the  most  abandoned  slums.  But  when  one 
gets  used  to  them  and  notices  the  respectable 
and  even  distinguished-looking  people  who 
step  into  them  from  handsome  doorways,  or 
catches  a  glimpse  of  a  charming,  garden-like 
court  yard,  one  decides  that  after  all,  breadth 
of  street  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  pros- 
perity. And  the  narrow  rues  with  their 
quaint  windings  and  unexpected  plunges  under 
archwavs    have    a    fascination    all    their    own. 
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The  Place  de  la  Comedie  is  the  center  of 
activity.  The  fagade  of  the  theatre  occupies 
one  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  Esplanade 
the  other.  The  Esplanade  used  to  be  called 
Avenue  des  Bonnes  Nouvelles,  because  down 
that  avenue  came  the  messengers  bearing  the 
good  news  from  Orleans,  back  in  Jeanne 
d 'Arc's  time.  In  the  center  of  the  Place  de 
la  Comedie  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  topped 
by  a  statue  of  the  three  graces,  and  around 
it  is  an  extensive  promenade  called  the  "egg" 
from  its  shape.  Every  Tuesday  the  wine 
market  is  held  there.  The  two  sides  of  the 
square  are  lined  with  business  houses  and 
smart  cafes,  with  tables  and  chairs  on  the 
sidewalk  as  well  as  inside,  in  the  true  French 
fashion.  The  principal  streets  radiate  from 
this  square.  On  walking  up  the  rue  de  la 
Loge,  one  passes  a  small  square  where  a 
market  is  held  every  morning;  then  past  a 
block  of  shops  to  a  larger  square,  featuring 
palm  trees  against  the  Prefecture,  where 
French  vises  can  be  renewed.  Then,  along  the 
broad,  modern  I'ue  Nationale  with  real  side- 
walks and  fascinating  shops,  past  the  im- 
posing Palais  de  Justice  and  through  the 
Triomphal  Arch  to  the  Peyron,  a  curiously 
constructed  huge  park,  with  a  fine  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV,  some  lovely  little  pools 
with  white  swans,  statuary,  flowers,  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  the  end  of  the  double  aqueduct 
that  the  aforementioned  king  had  built  to 
bring  water  from  the  mountains.  A  little 
farther  north  is  the  oldest  botanical  garden 
in  France,  founded  in  1593.  Opposite  it,  is 
the  Tour  des  Pins  with  two  cypress  trees 
growing  coquettishly  on  the  roof.  Nfear  that 
is  the  cathedral,  and  some  of  the  university 
buildings.  On  the  edges  of  town  are  several 
institutions  of  different  kinds,  and  many 
charming  villas.  Further  out  are  picturesque 
little   villages   and  pretty  lanes. 

The  Mediterranean  is  not  far  away,  with 
its  bathing  resort,  Palavas,  and  a  little 
farther  along  the  beach,  is  the  ancient  sea- 
port of  Maguelone,  destroyed  by  Louis  XIII, 
except  for  the  fortified  twelfth  century 
church,   with    its   beautiful   doorway. 

The  real  origin  of  Montpellier  is  not 
known.  Back  in  the  tenth  century,  there 
were  two  tiny  towns  here — Montpellier,  the 
seat  of  the  Guilhem  family,  and  Montpellieret, 
subject  to  the  Bishops  of  Maguelone.  Pil- 
grims used  to  stop  here  on  their  way  to 
St.  Jean  de  Compostelle.  Marie,  one  of  the 
Guilhems,  married  Pierre,  King  of  Aragon, 
so  for  some  hundred  years  or  more  Mont- 
pellier belonged  to  Spain.  It  was  finally  sold 
back  to  France  in  1349,  under  Philippe  de 
Valois,  and  united  to  Montpellieret.  From 
the  first  it  seemed  to  attract  the  better  class 
of  people,  and  was  early  known  as  a  scientific 


and  educational  center.  In  1221,  the  famous 
medical  school,  which  Eabelais  attended,  was 
founded,  probably  by  Arabs.  The  university 
proper  was  incorporated  in  1289.  The 
bishopric  of  Maguelone  was  moved  to  the 
more  prosperous  town  of  Montpellier  in  1.536. 

The  appearance  of  protestantism  brought 
many  evils  in  its  train,  here  as  elsewhere. 
This  section  of  France  was  held  for  a  time 
by  the  Due  de  Eohan,  But  in  1622  it  was 
taken  by  Louis  XIII.  The  cathedral  was 
twice  besieged  and  so  damaged  that  it  was 
abandoned  for  about  sixty  years,  until 
Richelieu  had  it  restored.  The  revolution, 
the  war  of  1870,  and  the  Great  War  touched 
this  section  but  slightly. 

Montpellier  has  been  well  represented  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  Eabelais  is  supposed 
to  have  received  his  medical  degree  here,  and 
is  rejjresented  in  a  red  gown  in  a  large  paint- 
ing in  the  university  auditorium.  J.  J. 
Eousseau  has  left  his  name  on  the  street  in 
which  he  lived  for  a  short  time.  LeSage  and 
Auguste  Comte  were  born  in  Montpellier. 
Paul  Valery,  a  promising  poet,  is  a  brother 
of  one  of  the  professors. 

Francois  Xavier  Fabre,  a  native  son,  won 
fame  as  a  painter  and  founded  the  Musee 
Fabre,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  provincial  museums.  He  willed  to 
it  most  of  his  works.  The  Brujas  collection 
of  nineteenth  century  French  art,  and  paint- 
ings of  representative  artists  of  the  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  English  schools  and  some  good 
statuary  make  a  valuable  collection.  Fred- 
eric Bazille,  Alexandre  Cabanel,  and  Sebas- 
tian Bourdon  figure   among  the   local  artists. 

The  theater  is  subsidized  so  that  it  can 
offer  good  performances  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  best  seats  cost  about  sixty  cents.  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  Barbier  de  Seville,  Lohengi-in, 
Carmen,  etc.,  have  been  given  this  winter. 
There  are  also  quite  frequent  concerts. 

The  university,  being  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  has  had  varying  fortunes,  from  the 
early  days,  when  a  professor  hired  a  room 
and  made  his  own  arrangements  with  his 
students  until  the  present  time  when  the 
different  facultes  are  fairly  well  housed  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  Faculte  de 
Medicine  is  in  a  former  monastery  adjoining 
the  cathedral.  The  Facultes  de  Lettres,  des 
i&'cienees,  et  du  Droit  are  installed  in  the 
interesting  old  building  that  was  once  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  It  has  two  cloister-like, 
pebbled  courts,  filled  between  classes  with 
students,  not  so  very  unlike  our  own. 

The  system  of  study  is  not  at  all  the  same. 
The    responsibility    falls    much    more    on    the . 
student.      He    prepares    himself    for    the    ex- 
amination for  a   certain   certificat,   attending 
whatever  courses  may  help  him.     Often,  quite 
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essential  lectures  are  not  given,  so  that  the 
student  has  to  read  a  great  deal  for  himself. 
There  are  'devoirs,'  something  like  our  term 
papers  to  be  handed  in  every  month,  but  no 
quizzes.  The  examination,  written  and  oral, 
at  the  end  shows  whether  or  not  the  student 
knows  his  subject,  and  shall  receive  a  certifi- 
cate. Four  of  these  certificates  make  a 
license,  and  a  "licencie"  is  entitled  to  wear 
a  tiny  piece  of  purple  ribbon,  and  to  teach 
certain  subjects  in  a  lycee.  It  corresponds 
roughly  speaking  to  our  master  of  arts 
degree. 

Many  public  lectures  are  given,  a  favorite 
subject  being  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
A  A'^ery  interesting  talk  was  given  by  the 
President  of  the  American  University  Union 
on  the  present  day  tendencies  of  American 
youth. 

The  University  of  Montpellier  gives  the 
usual  courses  for  foreigners — that  is,  many 
practical  covirses  and  lectures  on  literature, 
history,  geography,  and  art.  A  fee  of  twelve 
dollars  entitles  one  to  all  the  resources  of 
the  university  for  a  semester!  The  foreign 
students  are  about  equally  divided  between 
Scandinavians  and  those  who  speak  English, 
with  a  few  Swiss,  Eigyptians,  Spaniards, 
Poles,  etc.  The  foreign  group  is  small,  but 
is  increasing  each  year.  Delightful  trips  to 
nearby  points  of  interest  are  arranged  for 
foreigners  only.  The  two  most  unusual  were 
to  the  quaint  little  mediaeval  village  of  St. 
Guilhem-la-Desert,  and  to  Aigues-Mortes. 
There  have  been  excursions  also  to  Nimes, 
Aries,  Carcassonne,  and  Avignon. 

The  Montpellierains  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  have  an  asset  in  their  charm- 
ing town,  delightful  climate,  and  long-estab- 
lished university.  As  Irvin  Cobb  once  wrote 
about  North  Carolina,  what  Montpellier  needs 
is  a  press  agent! 

With  good  wishes  to  all, 

Margaret  Horsfield. 


[In  a  recent  letter,  Carey  Wilson  Taylor,  '15,  said 
she  liad  "something  on  her  mind,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  reproduced  here,  was  ''what  it 
was."      We  commend  it  to  your  reading.] 

Mooresville,  N.  C. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Forney,  he  spoke 
of  the  feasibility  of  arranging  a  business 
course  for  everj^  student  who  graduates,  and 
I  have  so  many  times  felt  the  need  of  knowl- 
edge of  typewriting,  at  least,  that  I  am  moved 
to  speech  on  the  subject.  In  my  line  of 
"business,"  surely  I  would  need  it  the  least 
of  any  alumna,  and  if  I  could  use  it  as  often 
to  advantage  in  church  and  club  alone,  as  I 
could,  there  must  be  hundreds  of  others  who 
would    be    interested    like    me,    in    knowing 


what  the  alumnae  think  of  it,  at  least,  and 
possibly  recommending  that  8ome  form  ^f  the 
business  course  be  offered  as  an  elective  to 
all  seniors.  Since  we  live  in  a  civilization 
based  on  money,  every  course  that  teaches 
anything  about  how  to  manage  it,  ought  to 
pay  big  returns.  Even  the  housewives  need 
to  keep  books. 

Well,    now    my    mind    is    relieved,    and    I 
hope  yours  is  not  burdened  thereby! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carey  Wil.so.v  Taylob. 

<<5>p- 


[Mildred   Price   has   been   studying   at   Chicago   Uni- 
versity   the   past   year,    working   for   her   M.A.    in 

Sociology.  For  three  years  previous  she  had  been 
industrial  secretary  for  the  Y.W.O.A.  in  Lynch- 
burg. Part  of  her  time  in  Chicago  has  also  been 
devoted  to  industrial  work,  particularly  that  of 
organizing  clubs  in  sections  of  the  city  where 
they  had  never  existed  before.  Although  she  has 
not  given  full  time  to  her  work  in  the  University, 
■  Mildred  expects  to  complete  all  class  room  re- 
quirements for  her  degree  this  summer.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with  the  readers  of 
the  News  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  which 
she    gives   certain    ''impressions."] 

Green  Hall,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Above  everything  else,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  should,  I  suppose,  be  • 
scientific.  In  trying  to  give  you  my  impres- 
sions of  the  University,  I  find  right  off  that 
I  am  conscious  yet  of  only  a  very  few  which 
are  definite,  and  those  impressions  which  I  do 
have  are  probably  not  justified.  Now  is  that 
a  scientific  attitude?  You  will  probably  agree 
that  I  fall  short  of  the  goal. 

I  do  like  being  here  very  much,  but  am 
glad  that  I  waited  until  I  had  completed 
my  undergraduate  work,  since  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  great  danger  of  undergraduates  be- 
coming completely  lost  in  the  crowd.  Not 
that  graduates  do  not  get  lost,  too;  but  tou 
see,  they  are  not  unwilling  as  to  that,  whereas 
undergraduates  do  like  the  collegiate  atmos- 
phere. It  seems  queer  to  go  to  a  basketball 
game,  for  instance,  and  not  see  a  soul-  one 
knows,  or  to  stay  in  a  class  an  entire  quarter 
and  know  no  one  else's  name  even  except 
the  ones  on  each  side  of  you.  I  have  had 
three  courses  in  which  I  have  not  spoken  a 
single  word  to  the  professor  during  the  whole 
time.  Some  people  do  talk,  but  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice  would  scare  me,  I  do  believe! 

I  am  taking  Social  Change  from  Dr. 
Ogburn,  who  is  an  interesting  person,  and 
Social  Origins  from  Dr.  Faris,  chairman  of 
the  Sociology  Department.  Both  courses  re- 
quire term  papers  which  demand  in  turn  a 
great  deal  of  reading.  It  is  a  little  difiicult 
to  get  a  master's  degree  in  nine  months' 
time. 
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You  asked  me  about  the  personnel  of  the 
stude:^ts.  I  really  do  not  know  very  many 
of  them.  Those  who  live  in  Green  Hall  are 
all  graduates,  and  I  believe  they  are  from 
every  department.  Some  very  young  people 
are  working  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In 
fact,  if  I  am  just  meeting  a  person  for  the 
first  time,  I  am  likely  to  be  very  "tactful" 
and  remark,  ' '  Are  you  working  for  your 
Doctor's?"  There  seem  to  be  as  many  gradu- 
ate students,  or  more,  as  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Many  of  the  students  are  married; 
in  fact,  it  sometimes  seems  that  almost  all 
the  men  have  entered  that  state! 

There  are  so  many  things  to  go  to,  and  so 
many  books   to  read,   one   feels  the   constant 


stimulation  of  new  ideas.  The  professors  also 
seem  to  be  able  to  say  anything  they  please 
without  any  interference. 

Norma  Styron,  '17,  lives  in  the  room  next 
to  me.  Slie  seems  to  be  thriving  on  the 
Chicago  atmosphere.  Katharine  Crane,  who 
taught  at  the  college  last  year,  also  lives  in 
this  hall. 

I  really  haven't  been  here  long  enough  to 
feel  that  I  can  speak  with  any  "authority" 
about  the  university,  but  it  is  after  all  inter- 
esting to  write  down  first  impressions. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mildred  Price. 
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Affairs  of  Local  Clubs  and  Associations 


MECKLENBURG  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

TSIEETING  FOUR:  Our  last  meeting  of  the  year 
iVl  ^yas  a  dinner  at  the  Woman 's  Club  in 
Charlotte  on  May  18.  Mr.  John  G.  Carpenter 
was  the  speaker,  and  brought  us  a  brief  but 
delightful  message.  He  was  introduced  by 
Jessie  Eankin,  '20.  Other  features  of  the 
program,  which  had  been  planned  under  the 
direction  of  Nina  Smith,  '27,  were  also  very 
pleasing.  Two  little  girls  did  an  interpretive 
dance.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Harrill  gave  a  reading, 
riorine  Eawlins  Hassell,  '18,  sang.  Marjorie 
Bonitz,    '27,  and  one  of  her  students  danced. 

As  special  guests  on  this  occasion,  we  had 
fifteen  high  school  seniors  who  are  planning 
to  enter  the  college  next  fall.  Lillian  John- 
son, '27,  extended  a  special  welcome  to  them, 
and  Mildred  Stratford,  one  of  the  girls, 
responded. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Austin  Thies,  '07,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  made  the  at- 
tractive club  rooms  beautiful  with  flowers  and 
other  decorations.  And  the  dinner  itself  was 
good. 

We  missed  greatly  the  presence  of  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  college,  and  hope  to 
have  better  luck  next  time.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  have  present  the  president  of  the 
alumnae  association,  Mrs.  Kemp  Funderburk, 
who  came  from  Monroe  to  be  with  us. 

Concluding  our  work  for  the  year,  we 
elected  the  following  new  officers:  president, 
Lillian  Johnson;  secretary,  Luzon  Wiley 
Graham;   and  treasurer,  Jessie   Rankin. 

Helen  Anderson,   '24,  President. 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH  ALUMNAE 
CLUB 

WE  GATHERED  in  February  at  the  home  of 
Misses  Lottie  and  Jennie  Eagle  on  West- 
over  Avenue.  Alice  Hart  Dail  presided  and 
conducted  a  short  business  meeting.  The 
feature  of  the  program  which  followed  was 
a  talk  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thompson,  who  told  in 
gTaphic  way  of  her  travels  in  California  .and 
showed  excellent  pictures  of  some  of  the 
picturesque  old  missions,  as  well  as  other 
pictures  of  the  rose  festivals  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  still  others  of  the  world-famed  Holly- 
wood. At  the  close  of  the  program  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

Mrs.  Thompson  will  herself  be  hostess  in 
March.  At  this  time.  Miss  Ethel  Wicker,  a 
teacher  in  the  Norfolk  schools,  will  talk  on 
"The  Tropics." 

Alice  Hart  Dail,  President. 

ROANOKE  RAPIDS-ROSEMARY  CLUB 

MEETING  SEVEN:  We  had  our  most  delightful 
meeting  of  the  year  on  April  17th  when 
our  own  Clara  Byrd  was  with  us  from  the 
college  and  gave  a  lecture  on  ' '  Sampling  the 
New  Books. ' '  This  meeting  was  held  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  home  economics  rooms  of 
the  high  school  and  was  enjoyed  by  our 
friends  in  town  as  well  as  our  club  members. 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
in  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Jennie  Clark  Zolli- 
coffer.  After  a  short  business  meeting,  Miss 
Byrd  was  again  asked  to  talk  to  us,  which 
she  did  most  informally.  She  gave  us  mes- 
sages from  the  college  and  especially  from 
Doctor    Foust.      Everyone    was    delighted    to 
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know  that  he  is  Vjack  at  the  college  again. 
She  gave  us  information  about  our  alma 
mater,  and  best  of  all,  inspiration  and  higher 
ideals  for  which  to  strive  in  our  work.  We 
have  a  greater  desire  to  serve  our  alma 
mater  more  effectively. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  a  social  hour 
during  which  we  were  entertained  with  orig- 
inal contests  and  faculty  take-offs  while  our 
hostess  served  a  chicken  salad  course. 

MEETING  eight:  On  Tuesday,  May  15,  Mrs. 
Jim  Thompson  was  our  hostess.  Our 
president,  Elizabeth  Smith  Lehman,  presided, 
and  made  the  call  to  order.  The  college  song 
was   sung   and   the   business   of   the   club   was 


taken  iiji.  Ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
balance  of  our  .$50.00  pledge  were  discussed. 
A  committe  was  appointed  to  work  out  the 
plans. 

Officers    for    the    new    year    were    elected. 

Instead  of  the  usual  program,  we  had  a 
discussion  of  the  uniform  Founder's  Day  pro- 
gram for  which  we  are  this  year  responsiV^le. 
The  president  then  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  Annie  Cherry,  Winifred  Beck- 
with,  and  Mary  Nixon  to  meet  with  her  to 
make  plans  for  that  program.  After  enjoying 
the  dainty  refreshments,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Bess  Siceloff,  Eeporter. 
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Among  the  Alumnae 


CLASS  OF  1894 

Gertrude  Bagby  Creasy  has  recently  had  a 
wonderful  visit  with  her  son,  who  is  in  army 
aviation  service  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  Loredo, 
Texas.  She  says  she  is  charmed  with  army 
life  and  army  people.  Her  son's  troop  has 
since  been  moved  to  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Creasy 
comes  up  to  Greensboro  quite  often;  but  her 
alma  mater  is  by  no  means  the  great  attrac- 
tion. There  is  a  daughter,  Helen  Ci-easy 
Hunter,  '22,  and  two  perfectly  irresistible 
grandchildren,  E'rnest  Hunter,  Jr.,  and  Helen 
Hunter,  Jr.,  who  live  in  Sunset  Hills. 

CLASS  OF  1895 

Etta  Spier,  Class  Secretary 

Etta  Spier  sailed  the  last  of  May  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Europe.  She  and  a  sister  keep 
house  in  an  apartment  near  the  college. 

CLASS  OF  1899 

Mary  Collins,  Class  Secretary 

Berta  Melvin  was  granted  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  the  Teachers  College 
diploma  as  teacher  of  history  in  February  at 
Columbia  University.  This  followed  an  A.B. 
degree  conferred  by  this  college  in  1926.  She 
taught  in  Patterson,  N.  J.,  the  past  year,  but 
still  claims  Greensboro  as  home. 

CLASS  OF  1900 

Auvila  Lindsay  Lowe,  Class  Secretary 

The   class   secretary  wishes   to   share  with 
the  other  alumnae  this  interesting  letter  from 
Lillie  V.  Keathley: 
My  dear  Vila  Lindsay: 

Forgive  me  for  not  sooner  answering  your 
letters  sent  in  the  interest  of  the  June  fourth 


reunion.  I  assure  you  my  lack  of  response 
was  not  due  to  indifference,  but  rather  the 
result  of  my  trying  to  crowd  too  many  things 
into  each  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  time 
has  slipped  up  on  me. 

I  had  hoped,  until  now,  that  I  could  get 
time  to  drive  down  to  my  home  in  North 
Carolina  and  stop  at  Greensboro  for  the  big 
doings,  but  it  has  not  worked  out  that  way. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  be  with  you,  but  per- 
haps I  have  chosen  the  better  part  for  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  it  must  be  poignantly  sad 
to  meet  the  old  girls  and  see  the  old  school 
after  so  many  years  have  passed.  So  many 
changes  i'n  the  school  and  so  many  new  faces 
in  the  faculty  must  make  one  feel  something 
of  an  outsider. 

So  I  console  myself  for  not  being  with 
you  by  hugging  to  my  breast  the  memories  of 
you  girls  as  you  were  in  1900.  Instead  of  the 
fine  matrons,  successful  women  and  influential 
members  of  the  communities  in  which  you 
live,  I  picture  you  still  as  a  group  of  clear- 
eyed,  slender-limbed  young  things,  full  of 
enthusiasms  and  unharassed  by  thoughts  of 
grey  hairs,  double  chins,  superfluous  pounds 
and  all  the  other  ills  that  beset  the  paths 
of  the  unwary — crude  and  half-baked  as  we 
undoubtedly  were,  but  with  that  most 
marvellous  possession  in  the  world — youth. 

Speaking  of  enthusiasms,  I  find  I  am  still 
as  capable  of  enthusiasms  as  in  the  days 
when  we  all  took  rakes  and  hoes  and  cleared 
the  ground  for  our  basketball  field.  After 
being  absolutely  indifferent  to  things  athletic 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  am  quite  mad  about 
golf.  The  obvious  fact  that  I  shall  never 
be  more  than  averagely  poor  at  the  game 
seems  to  dampen  my  ardor  not  at  all. 
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As  for  my  personal  history,  this  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  it  is  short  and  of  a  negative 
character — no  husband,  no  children,  no  book 
written,  no  nothing.  And  these  two  negatives 
do  not  make  an  affirmative. 

I've  studied  a  little,  took  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  George  Washington  University 
and  a  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  at  the 
Washington  College  of  Accountancy.  In  fact, 
accountancy  is  my  profession  at  present,  and 
I  am  auditing  income  tax  returns  for  the 
United  States  Govej;nment.  Interesting  and 
responsible  work  because  the  returns  I  handle 
are  those  of  the  big  nationally  known  cor- 
porations and  trust  companies  and  involve 
large  sums .  of  money.  I  am  one  of  three 
women  in  a  room  with  about  sixty  men. 
Interesting  work.  Yes,  but  not  exactly  in- 
spirational. 

Last  year,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  going 
into  teaching  again.  Always,  in  June  when 
my  teacher  friends  begin  to  leave  the  city 
for  Maine  and  the  cooler  spots  of  the  earth, 
I  feel  that  I  have  made  an  error  in  ever 
giving  up  teaching  as  a  profession.  So  last 
year  I  went  so  far  as  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  teacher  of  accountancy  in  the  Wash- 
ington high  schools,  but  at  the  last  moment 
I  decided  not  to  go  through  with  it  and  so 
I  am  still  with  the  income  tax  unit  of  the 
treasury  department. 

This  detail  as  to  work  and  address  is 
given  in  the  hope  that  when  any  of  you  girls 
are  in  Washington  you  will  try  to  get  in 
touch  with  me. 

Please  express  to  the  members  of  the  class 
my  regret  at  not  being  with  them  at  their 
meeting. 

With    every   good  wish   for   the    continued 
success  and  prosperity  of  the  college,  and  for 
the  members  of  the  class  of  1900,  I  am 
Sincerely. 
LiLLJE  Y.  Keathley. 

Myrtle  Hunt  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Mattocks)  will 
teach  the  second  grade  in  Lenoir  next  year. 

Miriam  McFadyen  is  teaching  in  the  sum- 
mer session  at  the  college. 

CLASS  OF  1901 

Eosa  Abbott,  principal  of  the  Spring  Street 
school,  Greensboro,  is  spending  the  summer 
studying  at  Columbia  University.  Miss 
Abbott  had  the  degree  of  A.B.  conferred 
upon  her  by  our  college  in  1925. 

CIiASS  OF  1902 

Robert  Dick  Douglas,  Jr.,  was  selected  as 
one  of  three  boy  scouts  in  the  United  States 
to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson 
on  a  hunting  and  photographic  trip  through 
the    heart    of    equatorial    Africa.      The    party 


sailed  from  New  York  on  June  8,  on  the 
French  liner  Isle  De  France  bound  for  Havre. 
While  these  lines  are  being  written,  word 
has  come  that  the  party  has  reached  London. 

The  itinerary  of  the  trio  will  include  stops 
at  Paris,  Marseilles,  Port  Said  and  Mombasa, 
British  East  Africa,  where  the  party  will 
meet  the  Johnsons.  From  Mombasa  they  will 
go  by  automobile  to  Lake  Paradise,  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  where  the  John- 
sons have  a  palatial  hunting  lodge.  This 
will  be  the  base  of  their  exploration  trips. 
They  will  return  in  October,  according  to 
jiresent  plans. 

The  three  boys  are  the  pick  of  800,000  boy 
scouts  throughout  the  country.  They  were 
selected  by  district  competitions,  for  writ- 
ing the  best  essays  on  why  they  wanted  to 
go  to  Africa  and  for  their  knowledge  of 
scout  craft.  The  selection  committee  was 
composed  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  James 
E.  West,  chief  scout  executive,  and  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  sponsor  of  the  move  to  send 
scouts  with  the  Johnson  expedition. 

We  extend  congratulations  to  the  parents 
as  well  a.s  to  the  young  man.  Robert  Dick 
is  sixteen  years  old,  and  has  just  graduated 
from  the  Greensboro  high  school.  His  mother 
is  Virginia  BroAvn,    '02. 

Virginia  Leggette  was  among  the  very  wel- 
come visitors  at  commencement.  She  spends 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  between  Peters- 
burg, Florida,  and  Virginia  Beach.  If  you 
plan  to  go  to  the  beach  this  summer,  you 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  her  pro- 
fessional card  reads,  ' '  The  Avalon,  hot  and 
cold  water  in  all  rooms.  Ocean  Avenue  and 
Twentieth  Street,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. " 

CLASS  OF  1903 

A  recent  issue  of  the  North  Carolina 
Christian  Advocate  carries  an  attractive 
picture  of  Ida  Hankins,  who  has  worked  for 
seventeen  years  as  a  missionary  in  Korea. 

CLASS  OF  1904 
Florence  Ledietter,  Class  Secretary 

Anna  Killian  Barwick's  son,  Killian, 
graduated  this  June  from  the  S'tate  Univer- 
sity, after  receiving  many  honors  during  his 
college  years  there.  When  a  junior,  he  was 
elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  as  a  senior  was  president  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Literary  Society.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  publications  union  board,  which 
had  supervision  of  all  Carolina  publications 
during  the  year,  and  was  responsibly  con- 
nected with  the  Carolina  publications  during 
his  entire  college  career,  having  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Tar  Heel  and  Yackety  Yack. 
He  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Chi  and  Epsilon  Phi 
Delta. 
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Florence  Ledbetter  studied  last  year  at  the 
Hartford  School  of  Religious  Education,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  receiving  her  M.A.  degree  in 
June.  She  plans  to  do  some  type  of  religious 
work' — that  of  church  visitor,  secretary, 
pastor's  assistant,  or  director  of  religious 
education. 

CLASS  OF  1905 
Annie  Mclver  Young,  Class  Secretary 

Kate  Finley,  who  is  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Rockingham,  was  among  the  com- 
mencement visitors.  She  has  recently  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  state  high  school 
textbook  commission.  She  is  attending  the 
summer  session  at  the  college. 

We  are  quoting  the  following  letter  from 
Josephine  Dameron,  which  appeared  in  an 
April  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Christian 
Advocate.  She  went  to  Korea  a  year  ago 
as  a  missionary. 
Dear  Friends: 

The  ' '  newky ' '  in  the  E\vha  family  has 
the  pleasure  of  writing  the  Christmas  letter 
to  you.  I'm  so  brimming  full  of  the  season's 
joy,  having  seen  ten  different  programs,  that 
I  feel  I  must  let  some  of  it  bubble  over  to 
you  who  have  played  a  big  part  in  making 
the  various  groups  of  our  family  of  over  800 
happy  at  this  glad  time  of  the  year. 

Every  part  of  the  campus  was  permeated 
with  the  Christmas  spirit.  It  came  early, 
beginning  with  the  little  folks  in  the  kinder- 
garten. A  big  tree  in  one  corner  of  the  large 
room  was  decorated  entirely  with  trimmings 
that  the  children  had  made  with  their  own 
wee  hands;  bright  red  candles  lighted  up  the 
boughs  of  spruce,  bitter-sweet  berries,  and 
red  bells.  Seventy  little  children  came  swing- 
ing in  to  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers."  The 
boys  strutted  like  old  Korean  men,  holding 
their  heads  high,  while  the  little  girls  came 
in  very  demurely.  Each  child  was  a  miniature 
of  its  fond  parent,  for  of  course  the  mothers 
and  fathers  were  there,  too.  The  little  ones 
grouped  themselves  on  the  floor  around  the 
tree,  reminding  one  of  separate  baby  Christ- 
mas trees  in  all  their  gorgeous  colors.  Solid 
colors  in  green  and  red  predominated,  but 
there  were  other  bright  shades,  too.  With 
feeling  and  unusually  sweet  voices  they 
sang  ' '  Silent  Mght ' '  and  ' '  We  Love  Thee, 
Lord  Jesus."  With  heads  bowed  down  al- 
most to  the  floor  and  with  their  little  faces 
drawn  up  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  they 
repeated  a  Christmas  prayer.  Seventy  dolls 
were  waiting  on  the  window  sills  for  the  time 
when  they  would  receive  fond  fathers  and 
mothers.  When  the  children  had  each  been 
given  one,  they  taught  their  babies  to  bow 
to  the  tree,  and  immediately  sang  a  doll's 
lullaby.      Then    the    children    gave    out    little 


presents     which     they     had     made     for     their 
parents. 

Everybody  in  school  received  gifts  from 
the  boxes  that  began  arriving  in  the  Hummer 
and  kept  coming  all  through  the  weeks  before 
the  holidays.  Each  Vjox  was  a  joy  from  the 
time  it  was  first  opened  to  the  hour  the 
contents  were  distributed  among  the  teachers, 
students,  servants  and  their  families. 

The  days  preceding  Christmas  were 
crammed  full  of  activities.  Oni;  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  inspirational  of  all 
was  the  vesper  service  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  A  chorus  of  12.5  girls  gave  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  song  and  Scripture. 
They  were  grouped  in  front  of  the  Jjipe  organ. 
No  other  decorations  were  necessarj-,  for  their 
snow-white  dresses,  shining  black  hair  and 
glowing  faces  held  us,  and  as  they  sang  our 
hearts  were  lifted  to  God  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  his  great  gift.  How  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  and  heard  them  I  This 
service  was  like  a  great  background  for  their 
entire  Christmas,  for  these  beautiful  carols 
kept  ringing  in  their  hearts,  even  after  they 
went  out  to  their  homes. 

When  I  came  last  September  I  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  find  that  the  students 
here  sing  so  well.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
teaching  singing  to  every  girl  in  the  college 
and  in  the  kindergarten  normal.  They  dearly 
love  to  sing  and  are  so  interested  it  is  a  great 
joy  to  teach  them.  They  have  naturally 
sweet  voices  and  their  singing  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  similar  groups  in 
America.  They  are  very  musical  and  some 
are  unusually  gifted.  Of  course  it  is  some- 
thing new  for  women  to  sing;  for  gener- 
ations this  art  has  been  used  only  by  men 
and  women  of  ill  repute.  No  good  woman 
ever  sang.  But  we  are  thankful  this  is  no 
longer  true.  Three  girls  in  my  special  voice 
class  have  as  beautiful  quality  voices  and 
are  as  talented  musically  as  any  girls  I  have 
ever  taught.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  kind  women,  who  have  no  daughters  of 
their  own  to  educate,  to  help  some  of  these 
girls. 

With    hearts   full   of   gratitude   we    thank 
3'ou  for  remembering  us  and  wish  you  many, 
manj'  joys  and  blessings  during  the  new  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 
L.  Josephine  Daiierox. 

CLASS  OF  1906 
Josie  Bouh  Bennett,  Class  President 

Meta  Winstead,  now  ]Mts.  Carlton,  of 
Salisbury,  has  worked  continuously  with  her 
voice  during  the  years  and  sings  beautifully. 

Josie  Doub  Bennett  had  a  delightful  visit 
south  during  the  spring,  in  company  with  her 
husband.       They     stopped     at     the     Magnolia 
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Gardens  in  Charleston,  travelled  into  Florida 
and  on  to  Havana.  They  saw  and  enjoyed 
many  beautiful  places  they  had  heard  of 
before. 

CLASS  OF  1907 
Mary  Exum,  Class  Secretary 

Mary  Hyman  has  been  rural  supervisor  of 
schools  in  Orange  County  this  past  year,  with 
headquarters  in  Hillsboro.  She  was  back  on 
the  campus  during  commencement. 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Okla  Dees  (Mrs.  Charles  Hendley)  at- 
tended a  two-day  conference  on  nursery  edu- 
cation held  last  spring  at  Alumnae  House, 
Vassar  College.  She  was  much  inspired  by 
the  conference  and  believes  the  nursery  school 
idea  is  one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  in 
education.  Okla  came  very  near  to  coming 
to  commencement  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Kitty 
Dees  Porch,  who  drove  down  with  her  husband 
to  take  back  a  daughter,  Dorothy  Porch,  a 
student  at  the  college. 

CLASS  OF  1910 

Katie  Kime,  Class  Secretary 

A  recent  issue  of  the  North  Carolina 
Chistian  Advocate  carries  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  Rev.  E.  B.  Craven,  whose  Avife  is 
Clara  Lambe,  and  a  comment  upon  the  re- 
markably fine  work  they  are  doing  on  the 
Conway  Circuit. 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Catharine  Jones  Pierce,  after  spending  a 
year  studying  library  work  at  Columbia 
University,  is  reference  librarian  at  the  col- 
lege. She  also  gives  courses  in  library 
science,  and  is  to  be  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  new  department  of  library  science  next 
year. 

Minna  Littman  spent  a  few  hours  on  the 
campus  during  May,  in  the  course  of  a  visit 
to  North  Carolina.  She  is  a  newspaper 
woman,  having  connection  with  a  paper  in 
New    Bedford,    Mass.,    where    she    now    lives. 

Ada  Viele  is  a  member  of  the  summer 
session  faculty.  She  is  giving  a  course  in 
education. 

Beatrice  Schwab  Weill  is  the  new  pres- 
ident of  the  Greensboro  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  She  was  much  interested  in 
the  two  weeks'  course  in  parent-teacher  work 
which  was  given  at  the  college  during  the 
summer  session,  and  which  was  offered  free 
to  parent-teacher  workers  who  attended. 

CLASS  OF  1913 

Verta.  Idol  Coe,  Class  President 

Ivey  Paylor  taught  again  in  High  Point 
last  year. 


CLASS  OF  1914 

Iris  Holt  McEwen,  Class  President 

A  spring  program  of  the  Greensboro 
Woman's  Club  featured  a  talk  by  Fannie 
Starr  Mitchell,  dean  of  girls  at  the  Greens- 
boro high  school.  Her  subject,  "Our  Girls," 
was  one  near  to  the  heart  of  her  listeners,  and 
she  discussed  it  both  sympathetically  and 
practically,  as  adviser  and  friend  of  a  host 
of  high  school  girls. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
carries  a  feature  article  on  "Educating 
Women  of  Mecklenburg  to  Exercise 
Franchise,"  and  a  picture  of  Willie  May 
Stratford  Shore  as  organization  president  of 
the  Mecklenburg  County  League  of  Wtomen 
Voters. 

Alice  Eobbins  will  teach  Mathematics  in 
Lenoir  next  year,  her  home. 

CLASS  OF  1915 

Katherine  Erwin,  Class  President 

Carey  Wilson  Taylor  wrote  before  com- 
mencement that  she  and  her  husband  were 
launching  into  the  experiment  of  summer 
camps  for  the  two  older  children.  We  trust 
that  they  found  just  the  one  they  wanted. 
She  also  told  us  the  interesting  news  about 
the  arrival  of  Mary  Worth  Rock's  third 
child  last  January,  a  daughter,  the  other  two 
being  boys.  The  Rock  family  have  moved 
to  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  where  Mr.  Rock 
has  a  new  pastorate. 

Mary  Wilson  Wall  is  living  in  Morganton 
now,  where  her  husband  is  a  member  of  the 
Drexel  Furniture   Company. 

Susie  Rankin  (Mrs.  E.  T.  Fountain)  writes 
from  Tarboro,  N.  C.  Her  husband  was  hon- 
ored by  the  1927  general  assembly  by  his 
election  as  speaker  of  the  house. 

Cora  Belle  Sloan  (Mrs.  D.  T.  Caldwell) 
lives  in  Petersburg,  Va.  She  writes  of  hav- 
ing enjoyed  many  letters  from  her  classmates 
and  friends  during  an  illness  of  several 
months  ago. 

Gertrude  Carraway  was  toastmistress  at  a 
recent  mother  and  daughter  banquet  held  in 
New  Bern.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  A  delicious 
course  dinner  was  served.  Talks  and  toasts 
were  given,  and  plans  made  to  make  the 
event  an  annual  affair. 

Mazie  Kirkpatrick  has  two  daughters, 
Sara  Melia,  six  years,  and  Helen,  four,  and 
a  four-months-old  son.  Mazie  writes  that 
she  is  training  wp  the  daughters  to  be  future 
North  Carolina  College  alumnae!  She  writes 
us  of  the  death  of  Miss  Washburn,  remem- 
bered by  several  generations  of  college  stu- 
dents as  an  instructor  in  physical  education. 
Miss  Washburn  married  Phillip  Tripp 
Coolidge  several  years  ago.     They  made  their 
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home  in  Bangor,  Maine.  One  little  girl,  about 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  is  left.  Miss 
Miller,  who  used  to  be  Y.W.C.A.  Secretary, 
Mazie  tells  us,  also  married  a  minister.  She 
has  three  children:  Jane,  who  is  eleven, 
George,  eight,  and  Sarah,  two.  They  live  in 
Mjilford,  Mass.  We  do  hope  that  Mazie  will 
write  again. 

An  early  June  issue  of  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server carries  a  picture  of  Gladys  Avery 
Tillett  in  connection  with  an  article  on  edu- 
cating the  women  of  Mecklenburg  County  to 
use  their  franchise.  As  president  of  the  Char- 
lotte League  of  Women  Voters  for  three  years, 
Gladys  did  most  effective  work.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  league  during  that  period 
were  interestingly  described  in  the  story 
under  three  heads:  educational,  legislative, 
and  those  efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
juvenile  courts  in  North  Carolina.  In  a  book 
entitled  "Studies  in  Citizenship,"  published 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  North  Carolina 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  lesson  on 
' '  Town  and  City  Citizenship ' '  was  written 
"by  Mrs.  Tillett.  This  book  is  regarded  as 
almost  the  textbook  of  the  Mecklenburg 
league. 

Julia  Bryan  (Mrs.  Archie  Futrell)  taught 
for  the  past  two  years  in  the  Nashville  high 
school.  She  is  now  living  in  Eocky  Mount, 
but  since  Christmas  has  driven  back  and 
forth  to  her  work.  Since  the  distance  was 
only  ten  miles  over  hard  surfaced  roads, 
Julia  said  "it  wasn't  so  bad." 

Ethel  Thomas  had  her  first  year  "off" 
last  year,  and  spent  the  winter  in  Florida 
with  her  brothers.  She  occasionally  sub- 
stituted in  the  city  schools.  Ethel  was  on  the 
campus  for  commencement,  getting  a  new  A.B. 
degree. 

CLASS  OF  1916 

Annie  Beam  Funderhurl-,  Class  Secretary 

Genevieve  Moore  is  owner  and  proprietor 
of  Moore's  Book  Store  in  High  Point.  She 
and  her  sister  have  recently  built  and  moved 
into  a  new  home — brick  colonial  in  archi- 
tecture, suited  to  the  small  house  idea. 
Genevieve  's  sister  has  this  year  been  with  the 
Westminster  Choir  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Janie  Ipoch  is  attending  the  summer  ses- 
sion at  the  college,  and  has  been  honored  by 
election  as  president  of  the  student  govern- 
ment association  for  the  summer  term. 

Alberta  Monroe  is  also  studying  at  the 
college  during  the  summer,  and  has  been  made 
house  vice-president  for  Woman 's  building. 

Frances  Summerell  is  also  at  the  college, 
acting  as  one  of  the  student  counselors  for 
the  first  session. 

Mary  Gwynn  spent  a  few  hours  on  the 
campus   recently   during  a  visit   to   her  home 


in  Iteidsvillo  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  she 
is  industrial  secretary  for  the  Y.W.C.A.  She 
is  conducting  a  camp  for  girls  this  summer, 
Kate  Hall,    '2~),  is  one  of  the  counsellors. 

Mary  Bobbitt  Powell  (Mrs.  W.  T,  H. 
Brantley)  has  closed  her  sixth  year  as  head 
of  the  department  of  social  studies  in  the 
Raleigli  high  schools. 

Mattie  McArthur  (Mrs.  Frank  Dunn) 
lives  in  Raleigh,  but  taught  last  year  in 
Apex. 

CLASS  OF  1917 
Ann  Daniel  Boyd,  Class  Secretary 

Louise  Maddrey  has  had  a  very  fine  and 
happy  year  at  Hollins  College,  in  Virginia, 
where  she  is  dean  of  students. 

Margaret  Blythe,  now  Mrs.  .L  A.  Poteat, 
and  her  mother  spent  a  night  on  the  campus 
the  last  of  March,  driving  through  en  route 
to  the  D.A.E,  Convention  in  Ealeigh.  Mar- 
garet lives  in  Marion. 

May  Meador  taught  history  again  last 
year  in  the  High  Point  high  school.  She  has 
very  much  enjoyed  their  new  high  school 
building,  which  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Lillian  Morris  is  still  head  of  the  foreign 
language  department  of  the  Salisbury  high 
school,  where  she  is  a  very  much  beloved 
teacher. 

Artelee  Puett  is  attending  summer  session 
at  the  college.  She  plans  to  return  to  Elkin 
next  year. 

Marguerite  Sherrill  (Mrs.  B.  W.  Bartholo- 
mew) lives  in  Charlotte.  She  waves  away  our 
request  for  information  with  the  brief  state- 
ment, "Oh,  I  just  keep  house  and  eookl  " 

Norma  Styron  spent  the  year  studying  for 
her   Master's    degree   at    Chicago   University. 

Irene  Templeton  (Mrs.  C.  G.  Sellers)  lives 
in  Charlotte.  She  made  a  week-end  visit  to 
the  campus  during  the  spring.  She  has  three 
children. 

Lillian  Hope  Watson  is  in  Tampa,  Florida, 
where  she  is  employed  as  an  instructor  by  the 
Western  Union. 

Thessa  Jimeson  (Mrs.  Guy  Sparks)  "called 
to  see  us"  during  the  winter  from  George- 
town, Me.  With  her  came  Mr.  S'parks  and 
little  Doris.  They  had  motored  from  Maine 
to  Estatoe,  N.  C,  and  were  en  route  by  motor 
back  again.  Thessa  was  delighted  with  the 
development  she  saw  on  the  campus.  She 
said  when  they  left  Maine,  there  was  snow 
on  the  ground  and  sleighs  were  being  used 
quite  extensively  for  travel.  When  they 
reached  the  hotel  in  Greensboro,  windows 
were  open,  there  was  no  heat  on,  and  electric 
fans  were  going!  Thessa  had  a  sister  in 
the  freshman  class  last  vear. 
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CLASS  OF  1918 

Susan  Green  Finch,  Class  Secretary 

Martha  Blakeney  Hodges,  whose  husband, 
Luther  Hodges,  has  recently  completed  his 
term  as  governor  of  the  57th  district  of 
Eotary  International,  attended  during  the 
year  a  number  of  Eotary  conventions  with 
Mt.  Hodges,  including  the  international  as- 
sembly at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  They  have 
two  small  daughters,  and  live  at  Spray. 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the 
spring,  Euth  White  Byrd  has  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  schoolroom,  and  is  among  those 
who  are  studying  at  the  college  this  summer. 

Lola  J.  Phillips  (Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Waller) 
lives  at  Clinton.  She  has  a  fine  little  son, 
George  E.  Waller,  Jr. 

Winnie  Leach  Duncan  is  spending  some 
of  her  leisure  time  this  summer  reading  proof 
for  the  new  book  of  her  husband's.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Duncan,  which'  is  being  brought  out  during 
late  summer.  The  book  is  entitled  ' '  Eace  and 
Population  Problems. ' ' 

Sue  Eamsey  Johnston  has  been  enjoying 
new  work  since  January,  that  of  itinerant 
teacher  of  foods  and  nutrition — the  kind  of 
work  she  has  been  wanting  to  do  for  a  long 
while.  She  is  sent  out  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  vocational  education  and  holds 
classes  with  groups  of  club  women.  Sue 
Eamsey  says  practically  all  of  her  time  is 
devoted  to  the  new  job,  so  that  it  is  her 
vocation  and  avocation,  too.  But  she  does 
get  home  for  week-ends  with  her  mother,  who 
has  not  been  well  for  some  time.  During  the 
fall,  she  taught  dietetics  to  the  nurses  in  one 
of  the  Gastonia  hospitals. 

CLASS  OF  1919 

Marjorie  Craig,  Class  President 

Connor  Jones  completed  the  Avork  for  her 
Master's  degree  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia UniA-ersity,  last  summer.  The  degree 
was  conferred  in  October.  She  taught  the 
past  year  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Millie  Pearson  taught  again  in  Avon  Park, 
Florida.  She  is  still  intrigued  by  the  beauty 
of  her  surroundings. 

Blanche  Wilhelm  was  among  our  com- 
mencement  guests. 

Katherine  E.  Wilson  studied  at  the  state 
university  last  year,  doing  work  toward  her 
Ph.D. 

In  addition  to  her  household  duties,  lone 
Mebane  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Mann)  is  director  of 
religious  education  at  West  End  Methodist 
Church  in  Winston-S'alem  and  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  College  Alumnae 
Association. 

Mary  Howell  (Mrs.  Wade  Lowry)  lives  in 
Hickory,  where  her  husband  is  manager  of 
the  new  hotel. 


Marjorie  Craig  Avill  teach  English  next 
year  in  the  Greensboro  high  school. 

Marie  Hodges  (Mrs.  J.  S.  Buffum),  who 
lives  in  Washington,  N.  C,  taught  last  year 
at  Old  Fort.  She  was  among  the  guests  at 
the  alumnae  dinner  held  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Education  Association  in  Ealeigh  this 
spring. 

Bessie  Hoskins  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Shepard)  lives 
in  Edenton,  Eoute  2.  She  says  she  is  doing 
nothing  of  special  interest — simply  leading 
the  usual  life  of  a  Avif e  and  mother  and 
trying  to  make  a  happy  home  for  her  husband 
and  two  sons.  All  of  which  sounds  interest- 
ing to  us. 

We  hear  from  Pearl  Cornwell  (Mrs.  E.  S. 
Elliott)  at  Louisville,  Ky.  She  says  that  the 
Alumnae  News  is  like  a  big  letter  from  home, 
and  she  wouldn  't  miss  it  for  anything. 

CLASS  OF  1920 

Margaret  Laivrence,  Class  President 

Natalie  Coffey,  of  Ealeigh,  is  spending  the 
summer  at  the  college,  carrying  forward  her 
work  for  her  Master's  degree.  She  plans  to 
remain  for  both  sessions.  She  has  been 
elected  house  president  for  Woman's  building. 

Mary  Benton  writes  occasionally  from 
Eockingham,   where    she   is   teaching. 

Mary  Holford  is  now  Mrs.  Milton  M. 
Abbott  and  lives  in  the  Vance  Apartments, 
Edenton  Street,  Ealeigh. 

Laura  Howard  taught  last  year  in  Euther- 
fordton. 

Carrie  Tabor  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Stevens)  was  a 
delegate  to  the  state  federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  Winston-Salem,  and  stopped  by  the 
alumnae  office  en  route.  STie  had  planned 
to  drive  up  to  commencement  with  a  party, 
but  when  the  gentlemen  who  Avere  to  do  the 
driA'ing  realized  that  Alumnae  Day  coincided 
Avith  the  democratic  primary — why  Alumnae 
Day  got  the  worst  of  the  argument!  How- 
ever, Carrie  recently  sent  her  alumnae  fee, 
and  with  it  a  ray  of  sunshine:  "I  would 
rather  miss  the  daily  paper  than  the  quarterly 
Alumnae  News.  I  am  as  eager  to  open  each 
magazine  as  a  child  to  see  her  Christmas 
stocking!  ' ' 

Lucy  Vickrey  studied  at  Columbia  Uni- 
A^ersity  last  summer  and  taught  fourth  grade 
last  year  in  Maywood,  N.  J. 

Katherine  McLean  (Mrs.  B.  E.  Jordan) 
has  moved  from  Gastonia  to  Saxapahaw, 
where  her  husband  is  general  manager  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  mill.  They  have 
one  small  son,  Ben  EA^erett. 

Winnie  Smith  McKinney  (Mrs.  C.  M.)  is 
liA'ing  now  in  Greensboro,  Denim  Branch, 
where  her  husband  is  pastor  of  one  of  the 
Methodist  churches.  He  completed  his  fourth 
year  at  Farmington  last  fall.     It  is  pleasant 
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to  have    Winnie   and   her  family   ho   near  tlif 
college. 

Mabel  Boysworth  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Social  Science  Eesearch  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  This  institute 
was  established  in  July,  1926,  through  a  gift 
to  the  university  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Eoekefeller  Foundation,  for  the  jjuriiose  of 
research  in  social  science. 

CLASS  OF  1921 

Isabella  McDowell  (Mrs.  Kelly  Elmore) 
was  among  our  commencement  visitors.  Her 
husband,  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Duke  University,  studied  last  year  for  his 
Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  at  Columbia  University. 
Isabella  and  the  boy  spent  the  winter  with 
her  parents  in  "Waynesville.  Isabella  says, 
"With  one  sister  a  sophomore  at  North  Caro- 
lina College  now,  and  two  more  preparing  to 
go,  my  interest  in  the  college  certainly  would 
not  waver,  even  though  it  were  not  my  alma 
mater."  Kelly  Lee,  Jr.,  is  now  two  years 
old. 

Aline  Saunders  studied  last  year  at  Colum- 
bia University,  completing  the  work  for  her 
Master 's  degree  in  chemistry. 

Mary  Stearns  (Mrs.  R.  S.  Deck)  lives  at 
.583  Eiverside  Drive,  New  York.  She  says 
she  spends  most  of  her  time  airing  Jean  and 
Catherine.  Her  husband  spent  last  year  at 
Cornell  University,  doing  research  work  in 
ornithology. 

Alena  Ehyne  has  been  elected  to  teach 
science  in  the  Lenoir  high   school  next  year. 

Georgie  Williamson  was  a  visitor  on  the 
campus  during  the  year.  She  has  just  finished 
her  third  year  as  teacher  of  home  economics 
in  the  Kannapolis  high  school.  Georgie  has 
done  part  of  the  work  necessary  for  her 
Master's  degree  at  Columbia  University. 

CLASS  OF  1922 

Murriel  Barnes,  Class  Secretary 

Sallie  Tucker  is  again  at  her  old  post 
as  laboratory  technician  with  the  city  of 
Greensboro  health  department.  For  several 
months  Sallie  conducted  a  private  laboratory 
at  the  Clinic  Hospital  in  Greensboro. 

Joscelyn  McDowell  taught  at  her  home 
in  Waynesville  last  year.  She  was  among 
our   alumnae  guests  at   commencement. 

Athleen  Turnage  taught  history  in  the 
Farmville  high  school,  her  second  year.  She 
lived  with  Charlotte  Daughety  Eouse. 

Eva  Lee  Sink  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Weir)  lives 
at  945  Eupley  Drive,  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  and 
her  family  are  now  settled  in  their  own  home. 
Eva  Lee  is  interested  in  the  formation  of  an 
Atlanta  Alumnae  Club,  as  there  is  a  number 
of  our  alumnae  living  in  the  city.  We  ap- 
prove the  idea. 


Connie  Louise  Heafner  spent  last  summer 
travelling  abroad.  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Belguim,  England  and  Germany  were 
included  in  her  itinerary.  For  several  years 
she  has  been  teaching  Bpani.sh  in  the  junior 
high  school  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

We    hear    that    Margaret    Heinsberger    re- 
ceived her  M.A.   from  New   York  University 
this   June,   and   that   she   has  Vjeen  appointed 
an   instructor   in   sociology   for   next   year   at  _ 
the  university. 

Eecently  the  rural  supervisors  in  North 
Carolina  had  a  conference  at  Lake  Lure.  And 
we  hear  that  at  the  closing  banquet,  which 
also  had  its  "stunt  night"  feature,  the 
book  representatives  present  put  on  a  stunt, 
which  required,  among  other  things,  that  each 
lady  present  write  a  propjosal  to  a  gentleman 
at  the  gathering.  And  we  do  hear  that  our 
Mabel  S'tamper  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  proposal!  So  hurrah  for  '22!  Of  course 
it's  leap  year  and  all  that,  so  Mabel,  had 
you  been  practising  up? 

Hazel  Worsley  is  still  teaching  piano  in 
Eocky  Mount,  and  loves  it — the  work  and 
town  both.  This  last  year  a  beautiful  new 
high  school  building  was  erected,  and  Hazel 
says  she  has  signed  her  contract  to  teach 
next  year's  high  school  pupils  again.  After 
draining  her  "pitcher  of  music  knowledge," 
she  has  attended  summer  school  three  times  to 
replenish  it. 

Mary  Louise  Bender  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Myers) 
will  teach  public  school  music  in  Lenoir  next 
year,  where  she  taught  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage and  Avhere  she  now  liA'es. 

CLASS  OF  1923 
Mary  Sue  Beam,  Class  Secretary 

Euth  Van  Poole  sailed  from  Quebec  about 
the  middle  of  June  for  a  tour  of  two  months 
in  Europe,  felie  teaches  French  in  the  Salis- 
bury high  school,  her  home  town. 

Ann  Little  Masemore  taught  first  grade 
last  year  in   Gastonia. 

Elizabeth  Stephenson  wandered  out  to 
Kentucky  last  fall,  where  she  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  Princeton  high. 

Mary  Trundle  is  still  with  the  public 
library  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leah  Willis  taught  home  economics  at 
Mocksville  last  year. 

Alma  Mitchell  is  now  Mrs.  Walter  Thomas 
Short  and  lives  in  Galveston,   Texas. 

Jessie  Eedwine  taught  in  Salisbury,  her 
home  town,  last  year. 

We  see  Susie  West  (Mrs.  F.  H.  Menden- 
hall)  in  Greensboro  occasionally.  She  lives 
in  Burlington. 

Lucy  Mayo  Parkin  taught  last  year  in  the 
Beaufort   high   school,   where    she   lives.     She 
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attended  summer  school  in  1927  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

Mary  Teresa  Peacock  did  full  time  library 
work  in  the  Salisbury  schools  last  year. 

Janie  Pearce  had  a  most  interesting  year 
teaching  French  in  Hendersonville.  They  had 
a  new  building,  with  all  modern  equipment. 
Janie  sponsored  the  Cercle  Fran^aise,  which 
did  much  to  create  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
French.  In  the  late  spring  she  wrote  she 
was  planning  to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 
A  happy  summer  to  her! 

Virginia  Dare  Holleman  taught  last  year 
at  West  Durham.     Her  home  is  in  Gary. 

Bertha  Johnson  taught  at  her  home  the 
past  year,  Grifton.  She  had  a  lovely  trip 
last  summer  including  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, Atlantic  City,  New  York,  Toronto,  and 
Niagara  Falls.  She  also  spent  some  time  at 
Wrightsville  Beach. 

Matilda  Lattimore  taught  last  year  in  the 
Hamlet   high    school — history. 

Helen  Chandley  has  recently  been  made 
general  secretary  of  the  Greensboro  board  of 
public  welfare,  succeeding  the  former  secre- 
tary, who  resigned.  For  some  time  previous 
to  this  appointment,  Helen  had  been  a  case 
worker  for  the  board,  and  we  congratulate 
her  as  well  as  the  city  upon  the  splendid 
recognition  of  her  work  evidenced  by  this 
new  responsibility.  As  an  indication  of  the 
size  and  complexity  of  her  task,  we  quote 
a  paragraph  from  her  recent  report  of  the 
work  for  the  month  of  May: 

"The  Greensboro  board  of  welfare  handled 
221  major  and  27  minor  cases  during  the 
month  of  May,  according  to  Miss  Helen 
Chandley,  general  secretary.  Of  these,  208 
were  cases  that  were  begun  in  April.  Five 
recurrent  cases  were  handled.  Thirty-six 
cases  were  definitely  closed  during  the  month, 
leaving  185  cases  to  be  handled  during  June. 
The  board  has  handled  a  total  of  678  cases 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Single  persons 
make  comparatively  few  demands  upon  the 
welfare  workers,  only  four  single  men  and 
ten  single  women  being  included  during  the 
month.  Cases  involving  married  persons  are 
most  numerous,  the  number  for  May  being 
123.  The  workers  handled  thirty  cases  of 
desertion.  Forty-seven  widows  found  it  neces- 
sary to  appeal  for  help.  Six  cases  involving 
orphans,  fourteen  involving  couples  who  were 
separated,  and  three  unmarried  mothers  were 
also  handled.  But  the  number  of  cases  does 
not  give  any  index  to  the  actual  number  of 
persons  involved  in  the  work  done  by  the 
welfare  workers.  These  reached  a  total  of 
877.  These  were  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween children  and  adults.  The  children 
numbered  447  and  the  adults  numbered  430. 
Of  the   forty   cases   coming  up   afresh   during 


May,  sickness  prompted  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  applications,  the  number  being 
nineteen,  nearly  half  of  the  total.  Five 
desertion  cases  came  next.  Other  reasons 
given  were  as  follows:  Unemployment,  one; 
advice,  three;  immorality,  two;  insufficient 
income,  three;  neglect,  one;  conviction  of 
crime,  one;  martial  difficulty,  two;  insanity, 
one;  confinement,  one;  and  cruelty,  one. 
Fourteen  personal  appeals  were  made.  In- 
terested persons  reported  fifteen.  The  city 
health  department  referred  five  cases  to  the 
welfare  workers.  Other  agencies  reported 
three  of  the  cases. ' ' 

The  past  winter,  Esther  Moody  studied 
dietetics  in  Chicago.  She  is  now  dietitian 
at  Eex  Hospital,  Raleigh. 

Wilma  Kirkpatrick  has  been  helping  to 
manage  a  tea  room  in  Lenoir,  and  finds  the 
job  very  interesting. 

Katherine  Gaston,  of  Belmont,  will  teach 
seventh  grade  in  Lenoir  next  year. 

CLASS  OF  1924 

Cleo  Mitchell,  Class  Secretary 

Catherine  Hollister  taught  last  year  in 
the  Gastonia  schools. 

Elizabeth  Hunt  (Mrs.  R.  K.  Adkins) 
taught  again  last  year  in  Robersonville,  where 
she  has  been  since  graduation.  French  and 
History  are   her  subjects. 

Lucille  Kasehagen  (Mrs.  M.  J.  Shuffler) 
had  a  busy  year  in  the  school  room  in  Wil- 
mington.    We   missed  her   at   commencement. 

Alice  Eankin  wandered  away  to  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  last  year,  where  she  taught  senior 
first  grade  work.  She  was  happy  to  have 
a  fellow  North  Carolinian  for  a  principal. 

Caroline  Eankin  taught  in  Sanford  last 
year. 

Gladys  Sims  went  to  Ealeigh  to  teach  last 
year.  She  had  the  classes  in  American  and 
World  History  in  the  senior  high  school,  and 
was  delighted  with  her  work. 

Margaret  Martin  (Mrs.  T.  P.  Graham) 
lives  in  Charlotte.  She  has  a  little  daughter 
about  a  year  old,  named  Margaret  Martin, 
but  who  is  usually  called  ' '  Peggy. ' '  Her 
mother  says  two  Margarets  in  the  same 
family  never  would  do! 

Mary  Louise  Stacey  is  now  Mrs.  J.  Berrye 
Worsham  and  lives  in  Ruffin. 

iMary  McNairy  taught  last  year  in  the 
Greensboro  city  schools.  She  attended 
Columbia  University  during  the  summer  of 
1927. 

Mary  Miller  taught  Spanish  again  in  the 
Gastonia  high  school.  She  spent  a  month 
last  August  "seeing  America  first" — and 
for  a  time  went  over  into  Canada  also. 

Sudie  Mitchell  (Mrs.  Charles  L.  Gillespie) 
taught   last   year   in   the   Wilton   school,   near 
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Franklinton,  where  lier  husV)an(l  was  princi- 
pal of  the  school.  Hhe  said  that  sometimes 
when  she  looked  around  and  saw  as  many  as 
sixty  children  in  the  room,  she  really  felt 
like  the  "old  woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe." 

Lena  Smith  taught  last  year  in  Mullins, 
S.  C. 

Nancy  Wright  spent  the  year  at  ColumVjia 
University  studying  for  her  Master 's  degree. 
Emily  Wright,   '23,  was  there  also. 

Sue  Canter  spent  the  winter  in  Atlanta, 
studying  at  the   Carnegie   Library  School. 

Aveline  Ashworth  taught  her  fourth  year 
at  Elon  College.  She  and  Mary  Miller  toured 
the  Canadian  rockies  and  the  west  last  sum- 
mer. She  said  that  after  seeing  three  prov- 
inces of  Canada  and  twenty-four  states,  they 
still  thought  the  Old  North  State  the  best 
yet! 

Edith  Lindley  spent  last  year  studying 
part  time  at  Columbia  University  and  doing 
social  welfare  work  in  New  York. 

Olive  Webb  has  for  two  or  three  years  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  registrar  at  State  College, 
Ealeigh. 

Annie  Royal  Wilkinson  taught  fifth  grade 
last   year   in   the   LaGrange   public   school. 

Walker  Woodley  teaches  mathematics  in 
the  Hickory  high  school. 

Annie  Lee  Yates  taught  last  year  in  Salis- 
bury. She  did  graduate  study  during  the 
summer  of  1927. 

Mary  Collins  Powell,  Tarboro,  was  named 
sponsor  for  the  North  Carolina  division  of 
the  Confederate  Veterans  at  their  reunion  in 
Little  Eock,  Ark.,  in  May. 

Blanche  Hedgecock  is  one  of  six  teachers 
who  are  conducting  the  Greensboro  high 
school  summer  session.  Both  high  school  and 
graded  school  students  are  in  attendance. 

Olena  Hayes  is  planning  to  teach  in 
Lenoir  next  year,  the  third  grade. 

Faith  Johnson  (Mrs.  P.  G.  Bunn)  is  liv- 
ing now  in  Kinston,  where  her  husband  is 
manager  of  the  new  hotel. 

We  wish  that  Ina  Mae  LeEoy  would  write 
to  her  friends.  The  last  time  we  heard  from 
her  she  said  she  was  loafing  at  home  and 
taking  a  business  course  on  the  side  at  the 
high  school,  "to  have  something  to  do." 

Annie  Mary  Kirk  taught  fourth  grade 
again  at  Oak  Eidge  the  past  year.  She  was 
at  the  college  for  the  first  summer  session 
in  1927. 

CLASS  OF  1925 
Mae  Graham,  Class  Secretary 

Edna  Harvey,  Grifton,  was  chosen  maid 
of  honor  to  the  sponsor  of  the  North  Carolina 
division  at  the  reunion  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  held  in  Little  Eock,  Ark.,  in  May. 

Esther  Howard  is  planning  to  teach  again 
in  Lenoir  next  year — second  grade. 


Clyde  Hunter  remained  at  Enfield,  her 
home,  last  winter  and  taught  the  fifth  grade 
there.  She  said  it  was  great  to  be  among  her 
own  again  after  being  away  for  so  many 
years. 

Nancy  Johnson  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Hatchett)  ia 
living  and  teaching  in  Durham.  .She  says 
she  has  discovered  from  experience  that 
teaching  and  "light"  housekeeinng  aren't 
imj^ossible. 

Mary  Lackey,  who  lives  at  Statesville, 
taught  last  year  at  Forest  City. 

Mary  Latham  taught  first  grade  at  Vance 
School,  West  Asheville,  last  year.  She  wrote 
us  that  Cleta  Shiflet  has  been  teaching  in  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Stanton,  Va. 

Eunice  Williams  taught  again  in  the  Mingo 
high  school  last  year,  near  Cooper. 

Maxine  Taylor  has  completed  her  third 
year  in  the  Henderson  schools.  She  was 
promoted  last  fall  to  teach  senior  high  school 
history  and  was  very  happy  in  her  new  work. 
Last  summer  Maxine  travelled  about  the 
country  a  while,  stopping  for  special  visits  in 
Trenton,  Philadelphia   and  New   York. 

Lorna  Thigpen  is  still  connected  with  the 
experiment  station  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Last 
summer  she  came  home  to  North  Carolina  for 
a  visit.  She  also  attended  the  World's 
Poultry  Congress  in  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Evelyn  Pope  taught  history  last  year  in 
the  Ealeigh  junior  high. 

Josephine  Powell  is  now  Mrs.  J.  H.  Newell. 
She  taught  last  year  in  Williamston. 

Katie  B.  Seals  taught  French  and  general 
science  at  St.  Pauls.  She  liked  her  work  and 
environment  both. 

Neill  Seawell  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Briggs)  con- 
tinued her  work  last  year  in  the  Hugh  Morson 
high  school  in  Ealeigh.  Her  husband  is  a 
professor  at   State  College. 

Lillian  Fields  Moore  is  still  a  business 
woman.  She  is  secretary  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer   of   Vick   Chemical   Co.,   Greensboro. 

Julia  Frances  Phillips  taught  public 
school  music  and  physical  education  in  Win- 
ston-Salem last  year.  She  came  back  to  the 
college  for  a  visit  all  along. 

Carolyn  Pollock  is  Mrs.  W.  Jasper  Smith, 
Jr.,  and  lives  now  in  Bethel. 

Carolyn  McNairy  taught  last  year  in  the 
Greensboro  city  schools. 

Velma  Dare  Matthews  received  her  M.A. 
in  botany  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Jvme,  1927,  and  spent  last  year  as 
research  assistant  in  botany  there,  at  the 
same    time    studying   in    the    graduate    school. 

Estelle  Mitchell  taught  in  the  Greensboro 
central  high   school  last  year. 

Thelma  Lucas  spent  the  winter  at  home 
last  vear. 
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Beatrice  McCracken  is  librarian  in  Bilt- 
more  high  school  and  the  Buncombe  County 
Junior  College  which  has  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  high  school. 

Margaret  McKenzie  taught  in  Gibson,  her 
home,  for  two  vears  after  graduation.  But 
last  year  she  taught  seventh  grade  in  Weldon, 
and  enjoyed  the  work  and  the  new  environ- 
ment. 

Myrtle  Scholl  taught  mathematics  last 
year  in  the  "Long  Creek-Grady  high  school." 
Absence  does  make  the  heart  grow  fonder, 
she  declares,  because  "the  longer  I'm  away 
from  North  Carolina  College,  the  more  I 
love   and  appreciate  her." 

Annie  Lois  Sharpe  found  the  lure  of  the 
business  world  irresistible,  so  she  took  a 
business  course  and  landed  an  enjoyable 
position  with  the  state  highway  commission 
in  Ealeigh. 

Lottie  Venters  married  Bernie  B.  Kesler, 
who  is  the  brother  of  Juanita  Kesler  Henry, 
'20,  and  lives  in  Salisbury.  She  Avrites  that 
she  is  delighted  with  the  new  home  town. 

Elsie  Warren  taught  at  her  home  again 
last  year. 

_Sara  Wiley  is  secretary  for  Miss  Sue  Nash 
and  Miss  Nena  DeBerry,  primary  and  gram- 
mar grade  supervisors  of  the  Salisbury  city 
schools. 

Pauline  Eoberts  writes  from  Bahama, 
where  she  has  been  spending  the  year  resting 
with  her  homefolks,  after  teaching  for  two 
years.  She  expects  to  teach  again  next  year, 
however.  Last  summer  Pauline  travelled 
through  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

Thettis  Sbiith  (Mrs.  B.  I.  Hoffner)  is  liv- 
ing now  on  the  Winston  road,  a  few  miles 
out  from  Greensboro.  She  has  a  big  beauti- 
ful daughter,  over  a  year  old,  Thettis 
Elizabeth. 

Lenore  Stone  spent  last  year  in  Plymouth, 
teaching   piano   and   public    school   music. 

Elizabeth  Strickland  had  a  fine  class  in 
piano  last  year,  which  she  taught  at  her 
home  in  High  Point. 

Lucy  Tate  taught  geography  in  the  Salis- 
bury junior  high. 

Gertrude  Shepard  taught  in  Burlington 
last  year. 

Hazel  Shepherd  taught  in  Elizabeth  school 
in  Charlotte.     Her  home  is  in  Hendersonville. 

We  hear  occasionally  from  Hazel  Simpson, 
now  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Bigger,  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey. 

Margaret  C.  Smith  finished  her  third  year 
of  teaching  in  Spencer.  She  spent  last  sum- 
mer travelling  in  Europe. 

Kate  Wilson  teaches  the  science  in  the 
Granite  Falls  high  school,  and  one  class  in 
English.      She    says    they    have    an    old    agri- 


cultural building  fitted  up  and  well  equipped 
for  teaching  chemistry  and  biology. 

Lorena  Kelly  deserted  the  schoolroom  to 
become  pastor 's  assistant  at  Centenary 
Methodist   Church,  in  Winston-Salem. 

CLASS  OF  1926 

Harriet  Brown,  Class  Secretary 

Edith  Powell  began  her  work  as  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Carteret  County  the 
first  of  July  after  her  graduation.  The 
county  had  never  had  an  agent  before. 
Within  the  first  year,  eight  women 's  clubs 
and  sixteen  girls  clubs  were  organized.  More- 
over, the  county  commissioners  have  provided 
a  demonstration  kitchen  adjoining  Edith's 
office  in  the  county  courthouse,  where  she 
demonstrates  first  hand  how  the  kitchen 
should  be  arranged,  and  where  she  also  gives 
demonstrations  in  foods  for  various  meetings 
and  local  club  groups. 

Thetis  Shepherd  taught  English  and 
French  in  the  Siler  City  high  school  last 
year.  She  says  she 's  doing  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel  or  exciting — just  teaching 
school,  like  so  many  of  the  rest  of  us.  But 
Thetis  is  very  proud  of  the  high  school  of 
which  she  is  a  part.  There  are  sixteen  teach- 
ers, a  splendid  building,  and  a  good  system. 
Discipline  is  almost  no  problem  at  all.  Four 
other  N.C.C.W.  girls  are  in  the  Siler  City 
system,  and  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  Truly  one  meets  them  at  every 
turn.  Thetis  says  that  the  last  number  of 
the  Alumnae  News  convinced  her  beyond 
a  doubt  that  no  alumna  could  afford  to  be 
without  the  magazine.  "It  is  full  of  news, 
and  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  keep  up  with 
one's  classmates.  Why,  I  read  of  marriages 
and  births  I  hadn't  dreamed  of!"  Needless 
to  say  we  think  her   judgment   is   absolutely 


Lena  Keller  is  now  able  to  do  part  time 
work  at  Sanatorium. 

Georgia  Kirkpatrick  rounded  out  her 
second  year  as  a  teacher  in  the  Fayetteville 
school  system.  She  was  promoted  to  an  all 
French  position  last  year. 

Harriet  Brown  spent  several  days  in  the 
campus  in  June,  en  route  home  from  a  visit 
to  the  mountains.  She  plans  to  teach  at 
Peace  again  next  year. 

Marjorie  Hood  is  back  on  the  campus  this 
summer,  assisting  in  the  book  room.  She 
taught  last  year  in  Salisbury. 

Margaret  Hudson  taught  last  year  at 
Whitakers. 

Sarah  Jamieson  taught  last  year  at 
Eockingham. 

Hermene  Warlick  Eichhorn  moved  some 
months  ago  into  a  new  home  in  Latham  Park. 
It  is  a  quaint  stucco  house,  built  somewhat  on 
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the  side  (if  ;i   hill,  and  there  is  a  fascinating 
terraced  garden  and  fountain  at  the  back. 

Elizabetli    Young   teaches   at   Gastonia. 

Eudora  Younginer  was  again  in  High  Point 
teaching   algebra  in   the   new  high   school. 

Sarah  Franklin  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  teaches  home  economics  in  the  city 
system. 

Elizabeth  Cowan  spent  her  second  year 
at  the  Baptist  Trjiining  School  in  Louisville, 
completing  her   course   there. 

Adelaide  Brooks  Johnson  was  last  year 
instructor  in  fine  arts  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Mary  Kate  McLamb  forsook  the  school- 
room for  the  business  world,  and  last  year 
served  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Boseboro,  where  she  lives. 

Euth  McLean  is  living  at  1426  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  Washington,  D:  C. 

Annie  Lula  Marine  taught  piano  last  year 
in  Jacksonville,  her  home  town. 

Alma  Matthews  remained  at  her  home  in 
Seaboard  last  year. 

Wombra  McCombs  is  now  Mrs.  Jack 
Anthony  and  lives  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Meredith  Me  Cullers  taught  last  year  at 
Pinetops.     Her  home  is  in  Garner. 

Hilda  Flowe  McCurdy,  whose  home  is  in 
Spencer,  taught  second  grade  last  year  in 
Gastonia   and   was   delighted   with   the   work. 

Julia  Mclver  taught  her  second  year  in 
the  West  Edgecombe  high  school  in  Rocky 
Mount,  doing  work  in  home  economics. 

Mozelle  Robertson  taught  in  Gastonia  last 
year.  She  lived  at  the  Armstrong  hotel 
apartment. 

Ina  Seaford  can  tell  you  what  you  want 
to  know  about  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, because  she  spent  last  summer  hiking 
over  and  among  them.  She  wrote  that  she 
had  the  same  job  last  year,  in  the  same 
school.  High  Point,  and  had  the  same  fun 
and  enjoyment  in  her  work!  Good  news! 
See  marriages! 

Winifred  Mode  taught  last  year  at  Mt. 
Vernon  high  school,  five  miles  from  Ruther- 
fordton,  her  home.  She  enjoyed  the  work 
immensely. 

Thelma  Moose,  Taylorsville,  taught  last 
year  at  Cooleemee. 

Bessie  Noble,  whose  home  is  in  Kinston, 
taught  last  year  in  Clayton. 

Elizabeth  Ogburn  has  a  position  in  Greens- 
boro with  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Martha  Louise  Pierce  taught  last  year  in 
High  Point. 

Maude  Query  was  last  year  assistant 
librarian  at  the  E.  J.  Reynolds  high  school 
in  Winston-Salem. 


Helen  Sherrill  has  a  position  with  the 
public  library  in  Charlotte,  her  home  city. 

Mary  Small  taught  last  year  a  t 
Kannapolis. 

Lois  Long  Spaugh  is  Mrs.  Adrain  J. 
Newton    and   lives   in   Lexington. 

Emily  Gates  has  been  studying  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  the  past  year, 
working  for  her  M.S.  degree.  She  has  a  sister 
who  is  a  student  at  the  college. 

Katherine  Grantham  spent  the  first  se- 
mester studying  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  school 
of  journalism.  She  thereafter  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Charlotte  News. 

Lucy  Glenn  Middleton  taught  her  second 
year  in  the  Greensboro  city  schools.  Her 
home  is  in  Laurinburg. 

Ernestine  Shipp  taught  French  and 
Spanish  in  the  Benson  high  school  last  year. 

Pauline  Short  taught  at  Gibson. 

Martha  C.  Stack  taught  French  last  year 
in  the  New  Hanover  high  school  in  Wil- 
mington. 

Susan  Steele  taught  fifth  grade  at  Laurel 
Hill  last  year. 

Evelyn  Stephenson  turned  from  the  school 
room  to  the  office  and  did  secretarial  work  at 
intervals  last  year. 

Ellen  Stone  has  given  up  teaching  and  is 
now  health  education  secretary  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  in  Greensboro.  STie  says  she  finds 
it  much  more  fun  to  teach  swimming,  clogging, 
etc.,  than  English  and  civics!  Ellen  has  done 
an  unusually  fine  piece  of  work  this  year. 

Katherine  Wolff  received  her  M.A.  degree 
from  the  university  this  June.  She  is  back 
on  the  campus  this  summer,  assisting  the 
student  counsellors. 

Carolyn  Zoeller  was  last  year  supervisor 
of  physical  education  in  the  Salisbury  graded 
schools. 

Sarah  Vance  Thompson  spent  the  year 
1926-27  at  Scarritt  College,  in  Nashfrille, 
Tenn.  This  past  year  she  has  been  a  stu- 
dent in  the  medical  school  at  the  state 
university. 

Marjorie  Hood  worked  in  the  book  room 
at  the  college  early  in  the  summer. 

CLASS  OF  1927 
Katherine  Tiglie,  Vi-ce-President 
Tempie  Williams,  Class  Seeretary 

The  Eeunion  Story 

' '  Sailing,  sailing  over  the  bounding 
main" — so  the  Good  Ship  "27  steamed  back 
into  Home  Port  after  its  maiden  voyage, 
laden  with  cheering  Red  and  Whiters. 

The  thrill  of  seeing  classmates  and  col- 
lege friends  again  was  almost  as  great  a 
thrill  as  the  one  we  experienced  last  year 
at    our   own    commencement,   and   the    •'Jolly 
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Tars"  of  '27  firmly  believe  that  in  ''reunion 
there  is  strength. ' ' 

We  began  making  ourselves  seen  and 
heard  as  soon  as  we  arrived  by  adding 
"touches  of  color"  to  the  campus.  The 
bridge  was  decorated  with  a  huge  red  and 
white  banner  bearing  our  numerals  and 
visible  from  a  great  distance.  Bed  and  White 
signs  also  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
'27-ers. 

Adelphian  Hall  was  our  official  head- 
quarters, and  here  we  gathered  at  9:30  Satur- 
day morning  to  "let  every  voice  sing  the 
praise  of  the  class  of  Red  and  White ' '  around 
our  class  banner.  After  announcements  of 
the  day's  events  were  made,  we  attended  the 
general  assembly  in  Student's  Auditorium, 
all  dressed  up  in  our  ' '  reunion  regalia, ' '  red 
triangular  scarfs  tied  jauntily  around  our 
shoulders.  Miss  Byrd  was  loj'al  to  the  seniors 
in  a  lavender  and  white  dress;  but  did  you 
see  her  after  we  completed  the  color  scheme 
with  one  of  our  "chic"  red  scarfs? 

We  were  guests  of  the  seniors  at  the  lovely 
Lavender  and  White  luncheon  in  South. 
Here  we  demonstrated  our  happiness  at  re- 
turning to  old  Alma  Mater  by  executing  a 
snake  dance  around  the  dining  room,  proudly 
singing  ' '  We  are  alumnae  high  and  mighty ' ' 
(a  la  Totem  Pole  Ballet  from  our  unmusical 
last  year),  and  rendering  our  class  song  in 
pantomime,  ending  with  a  rousing  cheer  for 
our  senior  hostesses. 

After  the  Class  Day  exercises,  we  all 
gathered  at  the  Hylmore  Tea  Eoom,  "on 
top  of  the  town,"  for  our  reunion  dinner. 
The  banquet  tables  were  quite  effective  with 
red  and  white  ships  and  red  candles  as 
decorations.  The  place  cards  also  carried  out 
our  class  colors  and  the  ship  motif,  and  the 
menu,  although  masquerading  under  the  title 
"ship  rations"  and  such  nautical  terms  as 
"deckhand's  delight,"  "skipper's  best," 
"gob's  job"  and  "mariner's  marvel,"  really 
included  the  prime  favorites:  frtiit  cocktail, 
fried  chicken,  hot  rolls,  iced  tea;  and  we 
would  have  to  have  strawberry  shortcake 
for  its  red  and  white-ness. 

The  toasts  or  "ship  quaffs"  at  the  dinner 
were:  To  the  Home  Port,  Eleanor  Hatcher; 
To  the  Good  Ship  '27,  Nina  Smith;  to  the 
Ship  Officers,  Martha  Cannady;  To  the  Jolly 
Tars,  Louise  C.  Smith;  To  the  Missing  Mates, 
Janice  Parker;  To  Future  Ports,  Tenipie 
Williams. 

Katherine  Tighe  acted  as  toastmistress  in 
the  absence  of  Susan  Borden,  class  president. 
Susan,  who  is  taking  graduate  work  at  Yale, 
sent  her  best  wishes  to  her  classmates  in 
Greensboro.  Margie  Bonitz,  class  president 
during   our    freshman   year,   also   sent   her   re- 


grets at  not  being  able  to  attend    '27  's  first 
reunion. 

The  dinner  progressed  with  songs  led  by 
' '  Smith, ' '  everlasting  cheerleader,  and  with 
extemporaneous  "ship  yarns"  about  members 
of  the  class.  Two  of  our  honorary  members, 
Miss  Largent  and  Miss  McLean,  and  our  little 
mascot,  Mary  Sue  Hall,  were  guests  at  the 
reunion  dinner. 

Closing  our  dinner  with  the  college  song, 
we  adjourned  to  see  the  play,  ' '  Dear  Brutus. ' ' 
After  the  play,  we  gathered  in  Adelphian 
Hall  for  a  midnight  class  meeting,  rather 
similar  to  our  last  class  meeting  last  year. 
Of  course  ' '  walking  around  the  table  ' '  was 
one  of  the  chief  interests,  and  although  only 
one  member  actually  ' '  walked, ' '  several 
prospects  were  predicted.  Tempie  Williams, 
everlasting  secretary,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  last  year  and  Nina  Smith,  treas- 
urer, gave  a  report  of  our  finances.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  college  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  the  class  of   '27. 

South  Spencer  was  reserved  for  us,  so  there 
we  gathered  to  continue  our  reminiscences 
and  gossip  until  the  wee  sma '  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  finallj^  through  sheer  exhaustion 
we  dragged  to  bed  declaring  that  it  was 
indeed  "the  end  of  a  perfect  day." 

Among  those  present  at  the  reunion  were: 
Nina  Smith,  Tempie  Williams,  Louise  C. 
Smith,  Katherine  Tighe,  Frank  Rudisill, 
Mallie  Boyles,  Blanche  Eickmond,  Katharine 
Lewis,  Sis  McDuffie  Keith,  Gertrude  Tarleton, 
Chris  Adams,  Willie  Meta  Brown,  Mildred 
Williams,  Eleanor  Barton,  Phoebe  Baughan, 
fc'ara  Boyd,  Martha  Cannady,  Eleanor  Hatcher, 
Nell  Clinard,  Marie  Foscue,  Vernelle  Fuller, 
Elizabeth  Gibbs,  Virginia  Goodman,  Murle 
Harvey,  Elizabeth  Howland,  Lucille  James, 
Lillian  Johnson,  Sara  Foster,  Grace  Johnston, 
Helen  Land,  Lloyd  Merrimon,  Sara  Minis, 
Janice  Parker,  Lyda  Preddy,  Mollie  Parker, 
Elizabeth  Rosenthal,  Martha  Scarborough, 
Refcekah  Smith,  Donnie  Smoot,  Bruce  Speight, 
Juanita  Stott,  Beth  Whitesides,  and  Welda 
Williams. 

Katherine  Tighe,  vice-president  of  '27. 

Janice  Parker  spent  last  year  at  the  col- 
lege, where  she  completed  work  for  her  M.A. 
degree  in  English.  She  was  the  one  person 
to  be  awarded  this  degree  at  the  June  exer- 
cises, and  her  appearance  on  the  stage  to 
receive  her  diploma  was  the  occasion  for 
generous  applause.  x\t  one  of  the  last  chapel 
hour  assemblies  for  the  year,  a  play  written 
by  Janice,  "The  Exit  of  the  Silver  Slipper," 
was  presented  as  a  "surprise"  program  and 
scored  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  audi- 
ence.    The  piece  was  a  comedy  in  one  act. 
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Sis  McDuffie  (Mrs.  Alton  Keith)  has 
recently  moved  into  her  new  home  in  Wil- 
mington. She  started  her  housekeeping  career 
in  a  three-room  apartment  with  kitchenette 
and  bath — a  masterpiece,  Sis  said,  in  con- 
venience and  snugness.  W'e  were  delighted 
to  have  her  on  the  campus  for  commencement. 
&'is  says  she  has  really  enjoyed   cooking. 

Mary  Donnell  Smoot  is  connected  with  a 
doctor's  office  at  her  home,  Concord.  We  hear 
that  she  has  a  typewriter  on  which  she  is 
•learning  to  write  "on  the  side,"  thereby 
proving  that  she  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
idea  of  "continuing  education"  for  college 
graduates!  Mary  Donnell  has  been  back  to 
the  campus  several  times  during  the  year. 

Alice  Thompson,  a  home  economics  senior, 
did  post-graduate  study  in  dietetics  for  six 
months  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
in  Boston  during  the  fall  and  mid-winter. 
After  finishing  the  prescribed  work,  she  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  and  managed  a  tea 
room  at  Ivey  's  department  store,  in  Charlotte. 
Early  in  June,  she  returned  to  Boston,  to  ac- 
cept a  position  as  dietitian  on  the  staff  of 
the  hospital  where  she  received  her  graduate 
training. 

Viola  Cowan  taught  last  year  in  Salisbury, 
but  she  has  accepted  a  position  at  her  home, 
Eutherfordton,  for  next  year. 

Louise  C.  Smith  is  studying  at  Columbia 
University  this   summer. 

Ollie  Robinson  taught  domestic  science  last 
year  at  Mt.  A^'ernon  high  school,  Ruther- 
fordton. 

Ceceile  Hall  came  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to 
be  with  us  for  commencement. 

Nina  Smith  is  taking  a  business  course  at 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  this  summer. 

Cora  Donaldson  attended  the  American 
Red  Cross  Life-Saving  Institute  at  Camp 
Sapphire,  Brevard,  N.  C.  Cora  plans  to  con- 
tinue  her  work   at   Danville,  Va.,   next   year. 


H\i\;i  Dovvd  in.  working  at  the  V'.W.CA.  in 
Kaleigh  this  summer,  and  will  Vjc  in  States- 
ville  again  next  year. 

Phoebe  Baughan  is  dancing  councillor  at 
Camp  Skyland  near  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
Phoebe  was  assistant  in  the  English  depart- 
ment at  the  college  the  r^ast  year. 

Some  of  the  '27 's  who  have  been  doing 
graduate  work  during  the  year  are:  Susan 
Borden,  Andrina  Mclntyre  and  Josephine 
Hege  at  Yale  University;  Eleanor  Barton  at 
Columbia;  and  Katharine  Gregory  at  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Lillian  Johnson  is  attending  summer  school 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Minnie  B.  Jones  is  working  in  the  welfare 
department  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Seawell,  of  Jonesboro,  X.  C, 
received  her  Master's  degree  in  English  at 
Columbia  University  this  spring. 

Blanche  Armfield  received  her  M.A.  in 
English  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
She  is  also  attending  summer  school  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  working  in  the  library. 

CLASS  OF  1928 

New  officers:  president,  Ernestine  Welton; 
vice-president,  Minnie  Walker;  secretary, 
Frances  G.  Gibson;  treasurer,  Virginia  Batte; 
cheer  leaders,  Olive  Brown,  Alma  McFarland. 

Senior  officers:  president,  Helen  Tighe; 
vice-president,  Minnie  Walker;  secretary, 
Ruth  Reynolds;  treasurer,  Evelyn  Bangert; 
critic,  Lucille  Boone;  cheer  leaders,  Kate 
Caldwell,  Helen  Reinbardt. 

Some  "first  things"  about  the  class: 

1.  First  class  to  give  May  baskets  to  big 
sisters. 

2.  First  class  to  start  a  clean-up  campaign 
on  the  campus. 

3.  First  class  to  adopt  a  new  style  of 
class  sw^eater. 


Ernestine  '\'\'elton,  President 


Minnie  Walker,  Vice-President 


Frances  Gibson.  Secretary 
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4.  First     class     to     abolish     corsages     at  6.     First   class   to   have   May   Day   in   the 
junior-senior  banquet.  park. 

5.  First  class  to  celebrate  Founder's  Day  7.     First     class    to     float    its    colors    and 
in  new  auditorium.  numeral   on   flag   pole    during   commencement. 


Tirginia  Batte,  Treasurer 


Olive  Brown,  Cheer  Leader 


Alma  McFarland,  Cheer  Leader 


Helen  Tighe.  Senior  Class  President 
Who  presided  at  Senior  Exercises 


Katherine  Taylor 
Winner  of  Weil  Fellowship 


Podie  Buie,  President  Y.W.C.A. 

Who  presided  at  Commencement 

Vesper  Service 


Mary  Brake  is  now  a  registered  nurse, 
having  graduated  from  Park  View  Hospital 
last  August.  She  is  now  instructor  of  nurses 
in  the  Shelby  Hospital  training  school.  Mary 
says  that  the  hospital  is  really  an  exceptional 
one,  especially  to  be  only  four  months  old. 
Mary  loves  her  work  and  says  she  has  found 
out  that  hard  work  is  not  hard  at  all  when 
one  is  doing  the  thing  she  really  is  interested 
in  doing. 

Julia  Elizabeth  McEachern  (Mrs.  A.  A. 
Williford)  lives  in  Baeford.  She  has  recently 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  civics  depart- 
ment of  the  Eaeford  Woman's  Club.  She 
takes  great  interest  in  her  garden  and  flowers. 
She  also  shows  an  abiding  interest  in  her 
alma  mater.  She  registered  as  a  student  on 
the  first  Founder's  Day  and  remained  a  stu- 
dent   for    three    years.      The    Hoke     County 


Alumnae  Association  has  held  its  Founder 's 
Day  celebration  with  her  at  her  home.  She 
says,  ' '  I  feel  that  I  can  celebrate  in  reality, 
but  what  I  tell  them  about  the  real  Founder's 
Day  is  unbelievable!  " 

G-ertrude  Hunter  recently  won  second  prize 
in  an  adding  machine  contest,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greensboro  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 

A  March  Sunday  issue  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  carries  a  feature  article  about 
Emily  McDowell  Timberlake,  (Mrs.  W.  S.), 
'93- '96,  and  her  work  as  court  reporter.  A 
picture  of  her  taken  in  her  garden  where 
some  of  her  hours  of  recreation  are  spent,  is 
also  used.  Mrs.  Timberlake,  trained  under 
Mr.  Forney,  has  been  doing  court  reporting 
for   fourteen   years,   and   in   her   notes,   taken 
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during  those  years,  will  be  found  reports  of 
some  of  the  state's  famous  trials,  including 
the  Gatlin  murder  case  of  Reidsville.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  also,  Mrs.  Timberlake  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  prophet. 
She  seldom  guesses  wrong  about  what  the 
jury  will  do.  Regardless  of  all  the  excite- 
ment and  attendant  publicity  surrounding 
big  criminal  cases,  she  much  prefers  to  re- 
port civil  cases. 

"I  hate  criminal  court,"  she  said.  "It  is 
such  a  tragedy.  I  hate  to  see  people  in 
trouble.  And  I  can't  help  but  live  the  cases 
which  I  report.  Sometimes  I  can't  sleep  at 
night  for  thinking  about  them.  We  have 
quit  trying  the  class  of  criminals  we  tried 
when  I  first  began  to  report  cases. 

' '  Now  it  is  young  men  with  good  faces 
and  better  families  that  sit  at  the  bar.  Their 
broken  hearted  fathers  and  mothers,  who  had 
never  before  been  into  criminal  court,  come 
before  the  judge  and  plead  for  them.  It's 
hard  to  watch  this.  I  would  rather  see  the 
corporations  fight  each  other. ' ' 

With  all  the  bitter  moments  in  a  court- 
room, a  trial  is  not  without  its  lighter  vein. 
Mrs.  Timberlake  recalls  when  Solicitor  S. 
Porter  Graves  had  a  certain  defendant,  Ann 
Hauser,  called.  "Annhauser,  Annhauser, 
Annhauser, "  mumbled  the  sheriff  as  he  sum- 
moned this  woman  who  must  have  come  into 
court  as  she  Avas  bound  to  this  day  or  else. 
When  he  had  finished  the  ritual,  the  solicitor, 
who  is  quite  noted  for  his  wit  said:  "And 
now  call  Budweiser";  and  in  a  voice  equally 
as  solemn  the  deputy  sheriff  paged  the  near 
beer. 

Mrs.  Timberlake  says  that  she  never  saw 
a  jury  convict  an  innocent  man.  "Plenty  of 
guilty  men  have  been  turned  loose,  though," 
she  hastily  added.  "And  I  often  think  that 
juries  make  mistakes  in  civil  actions.  They 
are  not  quite  as  careful  with  a  man 's  prop- 
erty as  they  are  with  his  liberty. ' ' 

Mrs.  Timberlake  says  she  makes  her  liv- 
ing in  the  courtroom,  but  her  real  life  is  not 
there.  When  she  gets  tired  seeing  men  go 
to  jail  and  hearing  falsehoods  told  under 
oath,  she  goes  back  to  her  kitchen,  where  her 
culinary  art  is  undisputed,  or  she  digs  and 
putters  around  in  her  garden.  When  one 
can  pick  a  rose  or  two  early  in  the  morning, 
one  can  forget  the  tragedies  of  the  court- 
room, she  says.  And  besides  all  this,  Mrs. 
Timberlake  is  active  in  the  work  of  her 
church. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  recently  from 
Lucile  Michaux,  now  Mrs.  N.  W.  Brooker,  of 
Merchantville,  N.  J.  She  has  one  small 
daughter.  Lucile  says  that  the  family  is 
thinking   of   coming   back    south    to   live   and 


it  may  be  that  Groonsboro  will  be  the  location. 
We  hope  so. 

We  hear  from  Anii<;  Folsom,  now  Mrs. 
11.  B.  Fisher,  at  Seattle,  Washington,  where 
she  has  been  living  for  about  a  year. 

Ruth  RoVnnson  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Kilgo,  Jr.) 
writes  that  she  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Kilgo 
Transfer  Company  in  Charlotte.  She  has  in- 
stalled a  good  servant  at  home  and  is  im- 
mensely enjoying  being  a  business  woman. 
Ruth  travelled  into  Florida  last  spring  and 
reported  it  a  wonderful  experience. 

Among  the  alumnae  who  have  registered 
for  the  summer  session  are:  Emma  Sharpe 
Avery,  Ethel  Baugh,  Hallie  Beavers,  Martha 
Sinclair  Biggers,  Frances  Louise  Bobbitt, 
Lottie  Bnrnside,  Ruth  White  Byrd,  Ruth  F. 
Campbell,  Aleph  Cason,  Sara  Chadwick, 
Alice  Chilton,  Azile  Clark,  Zelma  Clark, 
Louise  Clifford,  Natalie  Coffey,  .Johnsie  Coit, 
Rachel  Cordle,  Daisy  Jane  Cuthbertson, 
Beatrice  B.  Davis,  Caroline  Robinson  Del- 
linger,  Lillian  Doby,  Mrs.  Daisy  Reid  Dock, 
Kate  Finley,  Mrs.  Sabrah  Getsinger,  Mary  E. 
Griffin,  Ida  Groves,  Meriel  Groves,  Carrie  B. 
Hall,  Winnie  Harper,  Erie  Stuart  Hedgecoek, 
Annie  Preston  Heilig,  Mary  V.  Herring, 
Allene  Hunt,  Janie  Ipock,  Mary  L.  Jackson, 
Lois  Jennings,  Fleida  Johnson,  Myrtle  Ellen 
Labarr,  Sallie  Wood  McMullan,  Mildred 
Mendenhall,  Mrs.  Glenn  Mewborn,  Alberta 
Monroe,  Catharine  Murray,  Artelee  Puett, 
Mary  Louise  Ragland,  Mildred  Reed,  Mary 
L.  Slaughter,  Linda  Smith,  Frances  Sum- 
merell,  Bessie  Terry,  Evelyn  Thompson,  Ruth 
Vick,  Maxine  Westphal,  Florence  Hale  Win- 
stead,  Mrs.  Eugenia  C.  Woody,  Martha  E. 
Wright,  Ruth  Mason,  Mary  Tan  Poole 
Phillips,  Joe  Causey,  Mary  Lee  Miller  Wind- 
sor, Annie  D.  Rabe. 

MARRLA.GES 

Grace  Hunt  Cox,  '16- '17,  to  Gladstone  Gar- 
land York,  May  5,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  At  home 
322  Tate  Street,  Greensboro. 

Mabel  Evangeline  Hepler,  '19- '21,  to  Dr. 
Earl  Welborn  Owen,  September  IS,  1927.  At 
home  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  the  groom 
is   a  practicing  physician. 

Mable  Irene  Holt,  '21- '22,  to  Robert  Lee 
Donnell,  April  28,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's 
brother,  Di-.  D.  W.  Holt,  Sunset  Hills,  Greens- 
boro. The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  living 
room  before  an  altar  banked  with  greenery  and 
yellow  roses.  Tulips  and  yellow  candles  were 
also  used  in  the  decorations.  There  were  no 
attendants  except  the  small  ring  bearer.  The 
bride  wore  a  becoming  ensemble  of  tan  crepe 
romaine  with  matching  picture  hat  and  acces- 
sories.    Her  bouquet  was  made  of  orchids,  val- 
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ley  lilies  and  roses.  Following  the  ceremony, 
the  wedding  guests  were  entertained  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Holt  at  an  informal  reception.  The  bride 
is  also  a  graduate  of  Watts  Hospital,  Durham. 
The  groom  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Greensboro. 

Mary  Phillips,  '21- '22,  to  Cecil  Otis  Hall, 
May  15,  First  Christian  Church,  Burlington. 
For  some  time  the  bride  has  been  deputy  clerk 
of  the  court  for  Alamance  County.  The  groom 
is  connected  with  E.  J.  and  R.  Shoe  Company, 
of  St.  Louis.  After  an  extended  motor  trip  to 
cities  north,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  are  at  home  in 
Central  Heights,  Burlington. 

Marie  Bonitz,  '22,  to  Anthon  Forgeau  Dar- 
rin,  June  2,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  At  home  9.5 
Rose  Avenue,  Roosevelt,  Long  Island.  Marie 
was  a  versatile  student  while  in  college,  and  ex- 
pressed her  interest  in  many  phases  of  campus 
life.  Among  other  things,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.  cabinet,  an  inter-society  de- 
bater, chairman  of  the  college  social  commit- 
tee, fire  lieutenant,  member  of  the  dramatic 
club,  member  Tau  Pi  Delta,  and  finally  presi- 
dent of  the  student  government  association. 
Since  leaving  college,  she  has  taught  in  high 
school,  and  done  other  interesting  things.  Her 
husband  is  an  architect. 

Annie  May  Whittington,  '22- '24,  to  John 
Albert  Norfleet,  during  May,  in  Baltimore.  At 
home  610  Morehead  Avenue,  Greensboro.  Mr. 
Norfleet  is  accountant  for  the  Southern  Rail- 
way. 

Maude  Miller,  '22- '23,  of  Asheboro,  to 
W.  A.  Clodfelter,  April  14,  Durham,  N.  C.  At 
home,  High  Point. 

Sallie  Rodwell,  '23,  to  Edward  E.  Foy,  -June 
14.     At  home  Mount  Airy. 

Nell  J.  Medlin,  '23- '24,  to  John  Reuben 
Boles,  Jr.,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Greensboro.  For  several  years  the  bride  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  McAlister,  Vaughn  and 
Scales,  Greensboro.  The  groom  is  connected 
with  the  Ford  Body  Company.  After  a  motor 
trip  north,  they  are  at  home  631  South  Cedar 
Street,  Greensboro. 

Rebecca  Lee  Eedwine,  '23-  '25,  to  Roger 
Brooke  Duval,  October  15,  1927,  Dilworth  Meth- 
odist Church,  Charlotte.  Palms,  ferns  and 
Easter  lilies,  lighted  by  glowing  tapers,  banked 
the  altar.  Previous  to  the  ceremony,  a  program 
of  appropriate  musical  numbers  was  rendered, 
including  ' '  Cantilene  Xuptial, "  "Bridal 
Song,  "  "  A  Meditation, ' '  and  ' '  At  Dawning. ' ' 
"To  a  Wild  Rose"  was  played  during  the 
ceremony.  Annie  Elliott  Lee,  '25,  was  one  of 
the  bridesmaids.  The  maids  wore  dresses  pat- 
terned alike,  made  of  tulle  over  satin,  with 
tight  boddice  and  long  bouffant  skirts.  Lil- 
lian .Johnson,  '27,  was  maid  of  honor.  She  was 
gowned  in  pink,  bouffant  style,  and  carried  a 
basket   of   roses   and   snapdragons.     The   bride 


was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father.  Her 
gown  was  made  of  ivory  satin,  with  real  lace 
trimmings,  and  hand  embroidered  in  pearls  and 
rhinestones.  Her  tulle  veil  was  worn  cap  fash- 
ion and  held  in  place  by  a  bandeau  of  pearls. 
As  a  single  ornament,  she  wore  a  platinum  and 
crystal  bracelet,  the  groom's  gift.  Her  shower 
bouquet  was  of  bride  roses  and  valley  lilies. 
After  the  reception,  the  bride's  parents  re- 
ceived at  their  home  in  honor  of  the  bridal 
pair.  Since  leaving  college,  Rebecca  taught  in 
her  home  county.  Mr.  Duval  is  a  young  busi- 
ness man  responsibly  connected  -^vith  the  Char- 
lotte National  Bank.  Following  their  motor 
trip  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  northern 
points,  the  bride  and  groom  are  at  home  on 
Lawyers'  Road,  Charlotte. 

Marjorie  Blair,  '24- '25,  to  Fred  Colhoun, 
during  May,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's  brother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Blair,  Sedgefield.  The 
lower  floor  of  the  home  was  made  lovely  with 
quantities  of  spring  flowers,  peonies  and  roses 
predominating,  and  the  pledges  were  made  at 
an  improvised  altar  in  the  living  room.  Fol- 
lowing the  ceremony,  the  bride  and  groom  took 
a  wedding  trip  to  points  north,  and  are  now  at 
home  204  Blandwood  Avenue,  Greensboro, 
where  Mr.  Colhoun  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Piedmont   Finance    Company. 

Mary  Louise  Bailey,  '25,  to  Dr.  Renno  Kirby 
Farrington,  May  26,  Thomasville.  At  home. 
Colonial  Drive,  Thomasville.  Since  her  gradua- 
tion, Mary  has  taught  most  successfully  in  the 
graded  schools  of  Thomasville,  where  she  Is 
making  her  new  home. 

Margaret  Y.  Feimster,  '25,  to  Merrick  Wool- 
rich  Hellyar,  June  8,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newton.  The  church  was  beautiful  in 
its  decorations  of  green  and  white,  and  an 
elaborate  musical  program  of  voice,  violin  and 
organ  numbers  preceded  the  ceremony.  Schu- 
bert's Serenade,  "To  a  Wild  Rose,"  "The 
World  is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise,"  Kreis- 
ler's  "The  Old  Refrain,"  "To  Her,"  "The 
Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told, ' '  and  ' '  I  Hear  a 
Thrush  at  Eventide, ' '  were  among  the  selec- 
tions. The  bridal  chorus  from  ' '  Lohengrin ' ' 
and  Mendelssohn 's  ' '  Wedding  March ' '  were 
used  as  processional  and  recessional.  Eleanor 
Armfield,  '25,  of  Monroe,  was  one  of  the  brides- 
maids. All  of  the  maids  wore  identical  frocks 
of  pink,  green,  and  yellow  laces,  with  their 
skirts  cut  short  in  front  and  trailing  nearly  to 
the  floor  in  the  back.  A  huge  bow  of  ribbon, 
earrj-ing  all  the  colors  of  the  wedding,  was 
fastened  at  the  side-back  of  the  gowns.  They 
carried  lovely  arm  bouquets.  The  matron  of 
honor  wore  blue  lace,  and  carried  American 
beauty  roses,  tied  with  flesh  tulle.  The  little 
flower  girls  wore  rufBed  frocks  of  white  geor- 
gette and  carried  baskets  of  pink  sweet  peas. 
The   little  boys   who   opened   the   ribbons   wore 
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flesh  satin  suits,  and  the  little  ring  bearer  was 
dainty  in  flesh  silk,  all  ruffles.  The  bride  was 
given  in  marriage  by  her  father.  She  wor(!  a 
wedding  gown  of  ivory  satin,  trimmed  with 
real  lace  and  embroidered  with  seed  pearls. 
A  cluster  of  orange  blossoms  caught  up  the 
drapings  of  the  skirt.  The  train  of  satin  was 
caught  at  the  shoulders,  cut  with  a  V-neck  in 
the  back,  showing  the  lace  yoke.  Both  ends 
of  the  train  were  elaborate  with  seed  pearl 
embroiderings.  The  veil  was  worn  coronet 
fashion,  caught  with  orange  blossoms  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  and  falling  over  the  gown, 
trailing  in  lovely  folds  several  yards  on  the 
floor.  The  bride's  slippers  were  of  white 
satin,  with  buckles  of  orange  blossoms,  pearls 
and  tulle.  Gardenias  and  valley  lilies  formed 
the  bouquet. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  a  wedding 
reception  was  given  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents.  After  a  motor  trip  through  the  Adi- 
rondacks  and  Canada,  they  are  at  home  at 
Six  Trumbull  Street,  New  Brittain  Conn.  For 
traveling,  Mrs.  Hellyar  wore  a  tan  ensemble, 
trimmed  with  baby  fox,  with  matching  acces- 
sories. 

After  leaving  college,  Margaret  graduated 
from  the  Curry  School  of  Expression,  in  Boston. 
She  also  studied  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
later  travelled  in  Europe.  During  her  college 
days,  she  was  honored  by  her  fellow  students. 
Among  other  things,  she  was  president  of  her 
society,  an  inter-society  debater,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives.  The  groom 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  a  member  of  the  S.  A.  E. 
fraternity.  He  is  engaged  in  business  in  New 
Brittain,  and  is  a  member  of  the  social  clubs 
of  the  town, 

Mildred  Taylor,  '25,  to  Palmer  Sugg,  June 
21,  Howard  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Tar- 
boro.     At  home,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Margaret  Buie,  '25-  '26,  to  Clyde  LeRoy  Wil- 
liams, May  15,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents, Franklinville.  They  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  northern  cities,  and  are  now  at  home 
in  Dundalk,  Md.,  where  the  groom  is  con- 
nected  wdth    the   Dundalk   Steel   Corporation. 

Mary  Fergeson,  '25-  '26,  to  DeWitt  Deviney, 
March  4,  1928,  in  Latham  Park,  Greensboro. 
The  groom  is  connected  with  the  Greensboro 
office  of  the  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Com- 
pany. 

Rebecca  Ray,  '25- '26,  to  Leonard  Victor 
Huggins,  April  7,  Presbyterian  Church,  Cam- 
eron. Since  leaving  college,  Rebecca  has  been 
teaching.  Her  husband  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
State  University. 

Frances  Adlean  Troxler,  '25- '26,  to  William 
Edgar  Chniel,  April  8,  Grace  Methodist  Prot- 
estant   Church,    Greensboro.     After    a   wedding 


trij»  nortli,  the  bride  and  groom  are  at  home 
510  North  Greene  Street,  Greensboro,  where 
Mr.  Chniel  is  connected  with  the  highway  de- 
partment. 

Audrey  Brenegar,  '26,  to  Dr.  Challis  Glenn 
Pool,  April  18,  First  Baptist  Church,  Winston- 
Salem.     At  home  Winston-Salem. 

Mary  Bunn,  '26,  to  Mason  Dillard  Field, 
May  30,  at  the  home  of  the  ?jride  's  parents, 
Spring  Hope.     At  home  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Ina  Seaford,  '26,  to  .J.  Elbert  McLeod,  .June 
10,   Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Emma  Leah  Watson,  '26,  of  Greensboro,  to 
George  W.  Perrett,  during  May,  in  Centenary 
Methodist  Church,  Winston-Salem.  For  the 
past  two  years,  Emma  Leah  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Thomasville  high  school  faculty.  The 
groom  is  connected  with  the  Pilot  Lifelnsurance 
Company  as  purchasing  agent.  After  a  honey- 
moon spent  north,  they  are  at  home  in  Greens- 
boro. 

Mary  Liddell,  '26- '27,  to  Samuel  Egbert 
Miles,  during  May,  at  the  home  of  the  groom  's 
parents,  Greensboro.  Roses  and  peonies  made 
the  attractive  decorations  for  the  home.  There 
were  no  attendants.  The  bride  wore  a  becom- 
ing going  away  gown  of  navy  georgette  with 
harmonizing  accessories.  After  a  wedding  trip 
through  western  North  Carolina,  they  are  at 
home  222  South  Mendenhall  Street,  Greensboro. 

Evelyn  Rockfield,  '26- '27,  to  Clyde  Coving- 
ton, March  25,  in  Chesterfield,  S.  C.  At  home 
Badin,  N.  C. 

Helen  Clapp,  '27,  to  Walter  Clinton  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's  parents, 
June  16,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  home  was  at- 
tractively decorated  throughout  with  summer 
flowers,  and  the  altar,  in  the  living  room 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  was  im- 
provised of  ferns  and  palms  and  lighted  with 
many  candles.  The  bride  wore  an  ensemble 
going  away  suit  of  navy  silk  with  trimmings 
and  accessories  of  beige.  The  wedding  music 
included  violin  numbers  by  Virginia  Jackson, 
'29,  sister  of  the  groom.  Helen  taught  last 
year  in  Gastonia.  Mr.  Jackson  is  the  only  son 
of  our  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Jackson,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  head  of  the  department 
of  history.  The  young  man  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  State  University  and  is  now  connected 
with  the  Greensboro  Daily  News.  After  a 
wedding  journey  through  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, they  are  at  home,  Greensboro. 

Flora  Gray  Jerome,  '27,  of  Goldsboro,  to 
Dr.  William  Preston  Holt,  Jr.,  of  Erwin. 

Ruth  Jones,  '27,  to  William  K.  Harding, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  The  groom  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  the 
only  son   of  Judge   and   Mrs.   W.   F.  Harding. 

Lilian  Pearson,  '27,  of  Greensboro,  to  Hugh 
P.  Brinton,  Jr.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
Chapel    Hill,    June    12,    Holy    Trinity    Church, 
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Greensboro.  The  bride  wore  an  attractive  cos- 
tume of  sea-green  georgette  with  hat  and  ac- 
cessories to  match.  Hermene  Warlick  Eich- 
horn,  '26,  played  the  wedding  music.  Lilian 
spent  last  year  studying  at  Chapel  Hill,  where 
she  had  been  awarded  a  fellowship  in  sociology. 
After  a  short  wedding  trip  they  are  at  home  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

Irene  Stone,  '27,  to  Eobert  E.  Lineberry, 
early  in  May,  Danville,  Va.  After  a  wedding 
trip  to  Washington  City,  they  are  at  home  at 
Eevolution,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  where  the  groom 
is  connected  with  the  White  Oak  department 
store. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Beam,  '28,  to  Frederick 
Clare  Van  Dusen,  June  23,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Asheville. 

Antoinette  Loetsch,  '24,  to  Harold  Adam 
Mock,  June  27,  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  After  the  ceremony  a  wedding 
reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's 
parents  on  Fulton  Street.  Since  her  graduation 
Antoinette  has  taught  public  school  music  in 
the  Washington  city  schools.  After  their  wed- 
ding journey  the  bride  and  groom  will  be  at 
home  at  317  Pond  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Margaret  Sparger,  '14,  to  Hobart  William 
Richardson,  June  29,  West  Market  Methodist 
Church,  Greensboro.  Since  her  graduation, 
Margaret  has  been  teaching  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Richardson  is  an  alumnus  of  the  State 
University,  and  is  in  business  with  the 
Liggett  Drug  Company  in  Greensboro,  where 
they  are   at   home,   218  North   Spring   Street. 

Mary  Sue  Beam,  '23,  to  Newton  G. 
Fonville,  June  30,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kemp  Funderburk  (Annie  Beam,  '16), 
Monroe.  Last  year  Mary  Sue  was  a  student 
counsellor  at  the  college,  working  especially 
with  the  freshmen.  Previous  to  that  time, 
she  taught  history  in  the  Raleigh  high  school. 
Mr.  Fonville  is  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Raleigh,  where  he  and  his  bride  will  make 
their  home. 

Edna  Bell,  '24,  to  Howard  R.  Sitler,  June 
2.5,  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Since  graduating  from  col- 
lege, Edna  taught  at  Marshville.  Mr.  Sitler 
is  an  alumnus  of  the  S'tate  University,  and 
is  now  credit  manager  of  the  Cotton  Goods 
Commission  House,  New  York,  where  he  and 
his  bride  are  making  their  home. 

Nell  Folger,  '24,  to  Samuel  Bailey  Glenn, 
June  30,  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Mount  Airy.  The  church  was  decorated 
garden  style  by  the  use  of  growing  flowers 
and  shrubs,  the  pulpit  representing  a  pergola, 
before  which  the  vows  were  spoken.  The 
musical  program  included  "Only  You,"  sung 
by  Alice  Folger,  and  the  bridal  chorus  from 
the    "Rose   Maiden,"   rendered   by   a   double 


quartet,  of  which  Elsie  Sparger,  '17,  was  a 
member.  The  bride  wore  a  becoming  travel- 
ling costume  of  independence  blue,  with  hat 
and  shoes  to  match. 

Nell  is  especially  remembered  by  her  col- 
lege friends  as  a  gifted  musician,  notably  in 
organ.  Since  her  graduation  she  has  taught 
music  in  Mt.  Airy  and  served  as  organist  of 
the  church  in  which  she  was  married.  The 
groom  is  an  alumnus  of  V.P.I.,  Blacksburg, 
Va.,  and  is  prominently  connected  with  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  At  home, 
after  their  honeymoon  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  at  Winston-Salem. 

Elizabeth  Hunter,  '24,  to  Fred  F.  Lange, 
June  18,  Alpha  Epsilon  Iota  Chapter  house, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  bride  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father.  Zelian  Hunter,  '22, 
was  the  only  attendant.  The  bride's  mother, 
Carrie  Mullins  Hunter,  '93,  was  also  present. 
The  groom  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  of 
engineering  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  is  connected  with  the  American  Blower 
Company.  The  bride,  who  has  just  graduated 
from  the  university  medical  school,  will  serve 
her  interneship  next  year  in  the  university 
hospital.     At  home,  Ann  Arbor. 

Malissa  Andrews,  '25,  to  Edwin  Heyward 
Moss,  June  27,  Durham,  N.  C.  At  home, 
Waco,  N.  C. 

Blanche  Bellinger,  '25,  to  Howard  Der- 
ward  Hamrick,  June  22,  Cherryville,  N.  C. 
At  home,  Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Julia  Franck,  '25,  to  James  Bruce  Crater, 
Jime  16,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.    At  home  Salisbury. 

Anna  French,  '25,  to  Edwin  Wall  Bryant, 
June  30,  Sunny  Home,  Draper,  N.  C.  At 
home,  Laurinburg,  where  Mr.  Bryant  is  in 
business. 

Elizabeth  Grossman,  '26,  to  Dr.  R.  C. 
Kesler,  June  25,  Presbyterian  Manse,  Spencer. 
Since  her  graduation,  Elizabeth  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Spencer  school  faculty.  Dr. 
Kesler  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  Tulane  University,  and 
is  now  connected  with  the  Southern  Baptist 
Hospital,  New  Orleans,  where  they  are  at 
home. 

Mary  Clyde  Johnson,  '26,  to  Albert  Clay- 
ton Clark,  June  21,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Goldsboro.  At  home,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Aline  Parker,  '27,  to  Hugh  McClure  Witt, 
June  15,  Mt.  Vernon  Place  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Aline  taught  home  economics  in 
the  Seaboard  high  school  last  year.  The 
groom  is  an  alumnus  of  Washington  and  Lee 
and  is  in  the  insurance  business.  At  home, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Louise  Waller,  '27,  to  Edward  Joel  Gore, 
in  June,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 's  mother, 
Kinston.     Following  a  honeymoon  in  Western 
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North  Carolina,  they  are  at  home  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

BIRTHS 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Bluhm  (Janie  C. 
Hendrix,  '03- '05),  a  daughter,  Frances,  April 
24,  at  their  home  in  Irving  Park,  Greensboro. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Berry  (Mary  Strud- 
wick,  '07),  a  third  child,  a  daughter,  Mary 
Strudwick  Berry,  April  16,  at  their  home  in 
Irving  Park,  Greensboro. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Shore  (Willie  May 
Stratford,  '14),  Charlotte,  a  fourth  child,  a 
son,  the  last  of  April. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Gainey  (Mazie 
Kirkpatrick,  '15)  a  son  Charles  Gordon,  Jr., 
March  2,  at  their  home,  Fayetteville. 

To  Eev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Arrowood 
("Dim"  Murray,  '16- '19),  a  daughter,  Kath- 
erine  Murray,  October  16,  1927.  Mr.  Arrowood 
is  pastor  of  McKinnon  Memorial  Church,  Con- 
cord. 

To.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lee  Smith  (Mar- 
garet Gold,  '17- '19),  a  daughter,  April  7,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Phillips  (Lela 
Wade,  '20),  210  South  Tremont  St.,  Greens- 
boro, a  daughter,  Carolyn  Gray,  May  31. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Kellam  (Frances 
Black,  '21),  a  son,  Eobert  Leslie  Kellam,  May 
28,  Biscoe,  N.  C. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eoger  A.  McDuffie  (Lena 
Kernolde,  '21),  a  son,  Roger  A.  McDuffie,  Jr., 
June  5,  Clinic  Hospital,  Greensboro. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Wooten  (Hortense 
Moseley,  '21),  a  son.  Shade  Isler,  April  24, 
Parrott  Memorial  Hospital,  Kinston. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Millikan  (Dawson 
Slaughter,  '26),  Sunset  Hills,  Greensboro,  a 
daughter,  April  2,  Wesley  Long  Hospital, 
Greensboro. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Caveness  (Kittie 
Jones),  a  daughter,  Henrie  Helen  Caveness,  No- 
vember 24,  Franklinville,  N.  C. 

NECROLOGY 

In  memoriam: 

Marianna  Mann  Phillips,  '08  (Mrs.  W.  C. 
Phillips),  died  in  her  apartment  at  the  Shera- 
ton Hotel,  High  Point,  August  12,  1927.  Her 
husband  and  one  son  survive. 

We  express  deepest  sympathy: 

To  May  McQueen  MacPherson,  '14,  in  the 
death  of  her  baby  boy,  on  February  16,  fol- 
lowing an  illness  lasting  only  thirty-six  hours. 

To  Ruth  White  Byrd,  '18,  in  tlie  death  of 
her  husband  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital  on  April 
15,  following  a  complication  of  illnesses  which 
resulted  from  his  service  in  the  World  War. 

To  Evelyn  Shipley  Hatfield,  '19,  Greensboro, 
in  the  passing  on  of  her  mother,  who   died  in 


Winston-Salem  on  May  2,  and  in  the  death  of 
her  father  about  ten  dayw  later. 

To  Anne  Cantrell  White,  '22,  in  the  death 
of  her  husband,  during  May,  at  the  Fitzsimons 
(icneral  Hospital,  Denver,  following  a  long  ill- 
ness which  resulted  from  service  in  the  World 
War. 

To  Daisy  Reid  Dock  in  the  death  of  her 
husband,  resulting  from  fmeumonia,  during  the 
spring.  There  are  two  children,  Wilhelmina, 
who  is  in  high  school,  and  Frederick,  juat  of 
school  age.  Mrs.  Dock  is  studying  at  the  col- 
lege during  the  summer. 

To  Ruth  Fitzgerald,  '05,  and  Mary  Fitz- 
gerald, '08,  in  the  passing  on  of  their  mother 
during  May  and  of  their  father  a  short  while 
afterwards  in  June.  Both  Ruth  and  Mary 
are  members  of  the  college  facultj'  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

^^ ■■ 


'T^HE  Senior  Unmusical  was  one  of  the  season 's 
-*-  most  appreciated  "events"  this  spring. 
It  was  given  in  Aycock  Auditorium  to  a 
packed  house — a  fun-fest  in  very  truth! 


TDA  CLYDE  CLARK,  humorist  and  noted  lecturer, 
-*-  spoke  during  April  on  the  subject,  ' '  From 
Plymouth  Rock  to  Congress — Three  Centuries 
of  Woman's  Progress."  Those  who  expected 
to  hear  something  really  profound  were  dis 
appointed.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  interesting  and 
entertaining.  But  we  thought  she  should 
tone  down  her  subject  a  bit,  unless  she  is 
going  to  talk  more  about  it. 


'T*HE  State  High  School  Music  Contest  is  grow. 
■■■  ing  to  be  more  and  more  an  outstanding 
event  on  the  spring  calendar.  About  fifteen 
hundred  high  school  boys  and  girls,  from  all 
sections  of  the  state,  with  their  instructors, 
were  on  the  campus  for  two  days  in  April. 
All  sorts  of  contests — solo,  band,  piano,  glee 
club,  orchestra  and  others  were  carried  on 
with  almost  perfect  organization.  What  this 
annual  contest  is  accomplishing  in  the  vray 
of  better  music  in  the  state  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. Those  who  have  attended  from  year 
to  year  say  the  improvement  is  almost 
remarkable. 


THE  May  Day  Fete,  celebrating  the  coming 
of  May,  was  held  for  the  first  time  this 
year  in  Peabody  Park.  The  ceremony  was  a 
lovely  one.  Fadean  Pleasants  was  crowned 
queen  of  the  May. 
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Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who  had  striven 
all  his  life  faithfully  and  singly  towards  an 
object  and  in  no  measure  obtain  it?  If  a 
man  constantly  aspires,  is  he  not  lifted?  Did 
ever  a  man  try  heroism,  magnanimity,  truth, 
sincerity,  and  find  that  there  was  no  advan- 
tage in  them  —  that  it  was  a  vain  endeavor? 

—  Thoreau. 


~>i? 


We  Will  Save  You  Money  On  Every  Purchase  Made  In  This  Store 

Our  stock  is  complete  with  Drugs,  Stationery,  Drug  Sundries,  Kodaks  and 

Supplies,  Candies,  and  all  high-class  American  and 

Imported  Toilet  Articles. 

0.  HENRY  DRUG  STORE  (CASH  CUT-RATE) 

The  store  that  brought  doAvn  drug  prices  in  Greensboro 


JOS.  J.  STONE  ^  COMPANY 


Vtinio.'xs  and.  ^oo\ihinditts 
YMorcy^hing  for  the  office 


225  South  Davie  Street 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C 


sr 
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Bobson  ^l)oe  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
SHOES HOSIERY  "TOO" 


The  best,  the  most  stylish  footwear 
is  found  here  each  season.  We  have 
the    habit  of    pleasing  college  girls. 


Harrison  Printing  Co. 

Printing — Binding — Ruling 
Office  Supplies 

E.  Sycamore  St.    Greensboro,  N.  C. 


KENDALL 

THE    PRINTER 

216  N.  Elm  St.         Greensboro,  N.  C. 


PpBT-AjSlLLS  Co. 

BEAUTIFUL  ^-^  FOOTWEAR 

Next  to  O.  Henry  Hotel 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


ODELL'S,  Incorporated 

HEADQUARTERS    FOR 

Athletic  Goods,  Sweaters,  China, 
Cut  Glass  and  Toys 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

The  Golden  Rule  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  H.  Jordan,  Manager 
337  South  Ashe  Street 
GOOD  PRINTING  ONLY 


To  Alumnae  and  Students: 

Come  to  us  for  attractive  gifts 

Everything  in  Books 

Crane's  Stationery  a  Specialty 

NO  ORDERS  TOO  SMALL 

Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


REAVES  INFIRMARY 

Dr.  W.  Perry  Reaves  Dr.  Charles  R.  Reaves 

(EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT) 


1I7W. 

Sycamore  St. 

Greensboro, 

N. 

c. 

Office  Hours 

Telephones 

8:30- 

1:00 

Office  30 

2:00- 

4:00 

Infirmary  41  45 

W.  H.  FISHER  CO. 

Printing —  Engraving 

110  E.  Gaston  Street 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Call  1013 

FOR 

riartha  Washington 
Candies 

WE   DELIVER 


Morrison=Neese 
Furniture  Company 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  kind  of  furniture  that  makes 
a  house  a  home 


EXCLUSIVE 
DEPARTHENT  STORE 


QILHERS 


Hosiery 


Ladies'  Ready =to=  Wear  on  Second  Floor 

Carries  a  complete  line  of  new  apparels 

Shoes 


27  DEPARTMENTS 
AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Toiletries 
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The  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women 

An  A-i   Grade  College  Maintained  by  North 

Carolina  for  the  Education  of  the 

Women  of  the  State 


The  institution  includes  the  followins  divisions 


b 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  which 
is  composed  of: 

(1)  The  Faculty  of  Languages  '<[ 

(2)  The  Faculty  of  Mathematics  and  Science 

(3)  The  Faculty  of  the  Social   Sciences  ;• 

(4)  Department  of  Health  ' 

(a)  Medicine 

(b)  Hygiene 


III.    THE  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


(c)  Physical  Education  ; 

II.     THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  i; 


IV.    THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  ! 

'I 



.  ;i 

The  equipment  is  modern   in  every  respect,  including  furnished  ; 

dormitories,   library,   laboratories,   literary  society  halls,    gymnasium,  | 

athletic  grounds.  Teacher  Training  School,  music  rooms,  etc.  ;; 

The  first  semester  begins  in   September,  the  second  semester  in  ! 

February,  and  the  summer  term  in  June.  I 

■ 



'' 

For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address  I 

JULIUS    I.    FOUST,  President 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  :| 

I 


